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The Present 


HE present is in every age merely the 

! shifting point at which past and future 
meet, and we can have no quarrel with either. 
There can be no world without traditions; 
neither can there be any life without movement. 
As Heracleitus knew at the outset of modern 
philosophy, we cannot bathe twice in the same 
stream, though, as we know to-day, the stream 
still flows in an unending circle. There is never 
a moment when the new dawn is not breaking 
over the earth, and never a moment when the 
sunset ceases. to die. It is well to greet serenely 
even the. first glimmer of the dawn when we 
see it, not hastening towards it with undue 
speed, nor leaving the sunset without grati- 
tude for the dying light that once was dawn. 


In the moral world we are ourselves the light- 
bearers, and the cosmic process is in us made 
flesh. For a brief space it is granted to us, if 
we will, to enlighten the darkness that sur- 
rounds our path. As in the ancient torch-tace, 
which seemed to Lucretius to be the symbol of 
all life, we press forward torch in hand along 
the course. Soon from behind comes the runner 
who will ontpace us. All our skill lies in giving 
into his hand the living torch, bright and un- 
flickering, as we ourselves disappear in the 
darkness. 


—Havelock Ellis 
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The Permanent Values of Civilization 


The Editors of The University Review are happy to publish the fol- 
lowing two essays, originally presented as part of a series of ten lectures 
at the University of California. The series, planned by Professor John S. P. 
Tatlock, sought to discover, amid the uncertainties and misunderstand- 
ings of these war years, those permanent values of civilization for which 
we have been willing to go to war. In subsequent issues of the Review, 
we shall publish other lectures from the series. 


Among the English: Shakespeare, Chaucer, 
and the Web of Our Life 


WALTER Morris HART 


ee HE web of our life is of a 
mingled yarn, good and ill 
together: our virtues would 

be proud, if our faults whipped them 
not; and our crimes would despair, if 
they were not cherished by our virtues.” 
In our search, in literature, for that 
view of ourselves that promises at the 
present moment to be of most value to 
us, it is not the part of wisdom to read 
those authors who by dwelling on our 
virtues would lead us into pride and 
overconfidence, or to read those who 
by dwelling on our faults would lead 
us into despair. These are the writers 
who would have us believe that all men 
are evil and that apparent goodness is 
hypocrisy. Their picture of our life is 
incomplete, one-sided, sometimes whol- 
ly untrue. Their promise is disillusion; 
their performance is exchange of il- 
lusion for illusion. Such writers have 
led those who, like Alfred Werner, do 
not know America to believe that we 
are a mation of gangsters, merciless 
businessmen, and philistines, and that 


the nooks and crannies of our country 
are inhabited by distorted men and 
women. Such writing is dangerous in 
its implications and in its possible ef- 
fects. It points the way to defeatism: 
doubt of victory, advocacy of surrender. 
If we Americans are like that, what 
can we hope to achieve against our 
enemies ? If Man is like that, what mat- 
ter if he go down to destruction? 

If we seek, through literature, to 
know Man as he really is, we must 
turn to those writers who see the web 
of our life as of a mingled yarn, good 
and ill together. We must turn, first 
of all, to the writer of these words I 
have just quoted, to Shakespeare. And 
we should supplement his report of us 
by the report of that other poet of the 
“cloudless, boundless human view,” by 
the report of Chaucer. 

We are not to think of either as 
merely British, as of any nation, or any 
century. They carry on the cultural tra- 
dition of the whole Western World. 
They retell old stories, some as ancient 
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as Homer or the Old Testament, some 
Roman in origin, or Italian, or French, 
or Spanish. They glean from the entire 
past — ideals, aspirations, developed 
through two thousand years, surviving 
in their day, coming, in ours, to wear 
the look of permanence, yet now 
threatened with destruction; common 
to our friends and to those who were 
yesterday our friends and may be again 
tomorrow. 


II 


Shakespeare is for all time and for 
all men; yet, in a special sense, he is 
for us Americans. He is not merely 
British. He is as much ours as he is 
theirs. The Mayflower did not sail un- 
til some years after his death. 

In relation to him, we are both cause 
and effect: he expresses our civiliza- 
tion; we express him. Unconsciously, 
we use his words, think his thoughts. 
The reader who found Hamlet disap- 
pointing as being a mere collection of 
familiar quotations and stock phrases, 
is typical of us all. Unaware what ex- 
amples we are following, we suit the 
action to the word, make night hide- 
ous, tread the primrose path, are at- 
tacked by the green-eyed monster, find 
discretion the better part of valor, a 
providence in the fall of a sparrow, 
brevity the soul of wit. And happily 
we have more direct and conscious con- 
tact: for, as the English Bible is ap- 
pointed to be read in churches, so 
Shakespeare is appointed to be read in 
schools and colleges. He is indeed bone 
of our bone, flesh of our flesh. Shake- 
speare and we are one. 

As to Chaucer, he is further from us 
in time, and, unhappily, changes in our 
language stand between us. Yet, for 
our purposes just now, he is scarcely 
less important than Shakespeare. It is 


essential that we should turn to both 
for a report on Man in our civilization, 
a report on ourselves; not to prove a 
case, but to look dispassionately for 
what is there, prepared to accept what 
we find, the mingled yarn, good and 
ill together. 

To call to mind the plots of the 
Canterbury Tales of Chaucer and of 
the plays of Shakespeare is to see at 
once that, in their pattern of the web 
of our life, the darker thread, the 
thread of our faults and crimes, is not 
absent or concealed. Every Command- 
ment in the Decalogue, except the sec- 
ond, is broken. There are “evil and 
mischief sin [and} everlasting 
demnation, blindness of heart; 
pride, vainglory, and hypocrisy; envy, 
hatred, and malice; lightning and tem- 
pest; plague, pestilence, and famine; 
battle, and murder, and sudden death” 
—evil sufficient to satisfy even the most 
conscientious pessimist and to delight 
all those who like to think ill of hu- 
manity. But the brighter thread, the 
thread of ideals, of all we have aspired 
to be, is present also, and _ persists 
throughout. 

Guilty of many faults and crimes 
though they are, yet the persons who 
live and move in the Tales and Plays 
are, in large measure, religious beings, 
in the sense that they evince a “desire 
to be in right relation with the Power 
manifesting itself in the universe.” 
They are in part differentiated from one 
another by the relative earnestness and 
effectiveness of this desire. They do not 
question the existence of such a Power, 
sometimes assuming it half consciously 
as we do when we speak of “our bless- 
ings,” or say that we “have much to be 
thankful for’’; sometimes addressing 
God directly in prayer. 

The company of sundry folk whom 
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Chaucer found gathered at the Tabard 
Inn were good and ill together, but it 
is not to be forgotten that all of them 
were setting out on pilgrimage to the 
tomb of the Holy Martyr who had 
helped them when they were sick. The 
majority, perhaps, lacked real religious 
motive; of the tales told along the road 
to Canterbury, only four were of a re- 
ligious nature. The more admirable 
qualities of character, and whatever 
may be edifying in all of the tales, 
stand out the more brightly: the per- 
fect, gentle Knight, lover of truth and 
honor, freedom and courtesy, who 
never spoke ill of any man, had fought 
for our faith, and, now returned from 
his travels, hastened without change 
of dress, to join the Pilgrims. The 
Clerk prayed for the souls of his bene- 
factors, and all that he said tended to- 
ward moral virtue. And even the ob- 
streperous Wife of Bath had been a 
pilgrim to Jerusalem and to Rome, and 
sought to justify her way of life on the 
ground that God had made her as she 
was. 

The Prioress’s religion seemed to be 
largely sentiment and convention, yet 
as she told her tale her fervor revealed 
itself; her inspired lines concerning the 
little scholar who is her hero must be 
the record of an actual religious ex- 
perience: the sweetness of Christ's 
Mother had so pierced his heart that 
in worship of her he could not cease 
from singing by the way. 

The Parson preached Christ’s gospel 
and that of his Twelve Apostles, but 
first he followed it himself. Poor as he 
was, he was yet rich in holy thoughts 
and good works; content with little for 
himself, he was more eager to give to 
his parishioners than to collect his 
tithes from them. And though he was 
holy and virtuous, he was not scornful 


of sinful men; he sought to lead them 
to heaven by the beauty of good ex- 
ample. But if any man were obstinate, 
him would he chide, whether he was 
of low rank or high. 

With the Parson was his brother, a 
Ploughman, who lived always in peace 
and perfect charity. God he loved best, 
in good fortune and ill, and after God, 
his neighbor as himself. For Christ’s 
sake, without hire, he would thresh or 
ditch or delve for any poor neighbor. 

The best of the Canterbury Pilgrims 
are the highest and lowest in rank. It 
is they, and especially the lowest, who 
manifest most clearly belief in Chris- 
tian morality. 

The persons in Shakespeare’s plays, 
also, are aware that a Power manifests 
itself in the universe. It is well, they 
think, to be in right relation with it, 
to remember God’s commandments: as 
Hamlet, who saw a special providence 
in the fall of a sparrow, a destiny that 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them how 
we will—as Hamlet wishes that the 
Almighty had not fixed his canon 
gainst self-slaughter. Hamlet is con- 
vinced of the immortality of his soul; 
Macbeth laments the loss of his to the 
common enemy of man. To Claudius, 
murderer of Hamlet’s father, comes the 
most vivid sense of the soul before the 
judgment seat. He would appeal to 
God’s mercy, ask pardon; but how can 
he ask forgiveness and still retain the 
fruits of his crime? These are almost 
the words of the Demon in Dante's 
Inferno, who adds: “You did not know 
that I was a logician!” In this world, 
thinks Claudius, justice may be bribed; 
not so above, where the criminal is 
compelled to give evidence against him- 
self. But even in this world, Macbeth 
reflects, even-handed justice renders 
judgment. 
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There is a Heaven—that is felicity; 
there is a Purgatory, where the dead 
fast in fires until crimes done in the 
days of nature are burnt and purged 
away; there is a Hell, most vividly im- 
agined by Claudio in Measure for 
Measure, in lines curiously reminiscent 
of the Inferno: 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice. 
Men, good and bad alike, give evidence 
of concern with such matters as these: 
there is Falstaff, lovable but not dis- 
tinguished for virtue. Reminded by 
Prince Hal that he owes God a death, 
he protests: “ "Tis not due yet. I would 
be loath to pay him before his day. 
What need I be so forward with him 
that calls not on me?” Dying, he cried 
out “God, God, God!’-—“Now I, to 
comfort him,” says Mistress Quickly, 
“bid him ’a should not think of God; 
I hoped there was no need to trouble 
himself with any such thoughts yet.” 
Falstaff ‘‘babbled o’ green fields,” try- 
ing, perhaps, to recite the Twenty-Third 
Psalm, ‘‘He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures.” Falstaff was familiar 
with the Bible; and Macbeth could 
quote scripture for his own purposes. 
He asks the men whom he would per- 
suade to murder Banquo whether they 
are so submissive to gospel precept as 
to pray for the man who had bowed 
them to the grave, echoing, “Love your 
enemies . . . pray for them that despite- 
fully use you.” Macbeth’s ironic scorn 
of this injunction implies its validity. 

Shakespeare makes much of the sin- 
cerely religious nature of his ideal King, 
Henry V. Before Agincourt, he prays: 
“O God of battles! steel my soldiers’ 
hearts. . . . O, not today, think not up- 
on the fault my father made in com- 
passing the crown!” And after the vic- 


tory— 


O God, thy arm was here; 
And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 
Ascribe we all! . . . Take it, God, 
For it is none but Thine! 


This religion of Shakespeare's char- 
acters is no mere parochial or tribal 
worship. Echoing Old Testament and 
New, reminiscent of Dante, the great- 
est of Christian-philosophical poets, it 
is part of that common culture that, 
in Archibald MacLeish’s view, has 
drawn the people of the West together. 
It is common to both good men and 
bad. A sense of responsibility to a 
Power higher than ourselves provides 
a reason for being good, sets up a 
standard, an ideal of conduct. It con- 
firms and encourages men who do 
good. It leads men who do evil to see 
the error of their ways. 


Ill 


Tragedy, in the view that Shake- 
speare inherited, involved for the hero 
the fall from a high place. There was 
no place higher than a throne; heroes 
are kings. But they are interesting pri- 
marily as men, rank being but the 
guinea’s stamp. Henry V says to the 
common soldier who does not recog- 
nize him: “I think the King is but a 
man, as I am. The violet smells to him 
as it does to me; the [sky] shows to 
him as it doth to me; all his senses 
have but human conditions.” This re- 
calls Shylock’s plea for recognition as 
a human being: “Hath not a Jew eyes? 
Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, affections, passions; . . . 
warmed and cooled by the same winter 
and summer ?”’ Thus Shakespeare seems 
to equate as men the ideal king of the 
one play and the villain of the other. 
Indeed, ‘good alone is good without 
a title,’ honor derives from our own 
acts rather than from our forebears. 
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And God wills—so Chaucer quotes 
Dante—God wills that from him alone 
we should claim nobility. 

It is not to be forgotten that this 


Henry had been Prince Hal, boon com- 


panion of Falstaff and his gang of rois- 
terers; he had still the habit of easy 
association with men of all sorts; he 
was not one to stand upon royal dig- 
nity. He has not lost his sense of hu- 
mor, or his humility, and takes in good 
part the blundering devotion of Fluel- 
len, the valiant Welshman: “I need not 
be ashamed of your Majesty, praised 
be God, so long as your Majesty is an 
honest man.’” King Henry answers, 
“God keep me so!” He agrees to ex- 
change a box on the ear with the sol- 
dier who does not recognize him. We 
like these manifestations of the demo- 
cratic spirit; they are part of our cher- 
ished tradition: King Richard, exchang- 
ing buffets with the Jolly Friar, in 
Ivanhoe; King Alfred, scolded by the 
peasant’s wife for letting her cakes 
burn; the “hitch-hiking Yank who 
thumbed a ride with Queen Mary.” 
(San Francisco Chronicle, September 3, 
1942.) Here in America we have no 
King. We have the President of Har- 
vatrd University. We rejoice to learn 
from Time that when a faculty-man 
blurted, “President Conant, I’m frank- 
ly not sure whether what you said is 
correct,” the President replied, “Come 
to think of it, I’m not sure of it my- 
self.” 

The King is a man, and as a man 
may demand our sympathy and under- 
standing. The sleepless Henry IV en- 
vies his poorest subjects, ending his 
soliloquy with the now famous, “Un- 
easy lies the head that wears a crown.” 
His son, wakeful before Agincourt, 
having, like all his army, to lie upon 
“a churlish turf of France” in place of 


a soft pillow, Henry V, too, envies 
the subject who little knows ‘what 
watch the King keeps to maintain the 
peace, whose hours the peasant best 
advantages”; thus, unlike his father, 
ending on the note, not of his own dis- 
tress, but of the King’s responsibility 
for maintaining peace. 

Not in envy, but in sympathy, Lear, 
himself houseless in the storm, envis- 
ages more clearly the suffering of house- 
less poverty: 


Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

ee shall your houseless heads and unfed 
sides, 

Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, de- 
fend you 

From seasons such as these? O, I have ta’en 

Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them 

And show the heavens more just. 


In the perfect society, all will be fed, 
housed, and clothed. There will be no 
pomp, no superfluous wealth: Lear does 
not conceive that Utopia. But, while 
that is in process of building, his spirit, 
the desire to do what can in the mean- 
time be done, can accomplish, and has 
indeed accomplished, much. Here, 
“King” stands for all men, not only for 
leaders of whatever title, for persons 
in authority, for the privileged, but for 
all whose actions affect the lives of 
others, all “that have power to hurt 
and will do none.” 

In great place, in high position, 
wrote Bacon, “the standing is slippery, 
and the regress is either a downfall, or 
at least an eclipse, which is a melan- 
choly thing.” Rulers are dependent, 
after all, upon their subjects, and their 
treatment of these is a matter of vital 
importance. “Near acquaintance may 
diminish reverent fear.” So wrote Sir 
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Philip Sidney; but this same Sidney, as 
he lay dying on the field of battle, 
“handed a cup of water untasted to 
another wounded man. “Thy necessity, 
he said, ‘is greater than mine.’ ”” Henry 
IV warned his son to woo the people 
and not to make himself common, as 
Richard had done; yet Henry V had 
ventured to disregard this advice. It 
is those who lack the kingly qualities, 
like Richard, or those who have labor- 
iously risen into place and are still in- 
secure, like Henry IV, that have reason 
to fear that familiarity will breed con- 
tempt. The warm-hearted and careless 
Antony could sit 


And keep the turn of tippling with a slave; 

And reel the streets at noon, and stand the 
buffet 

With knaves that smell of sweat, 


and thereby increase his soldiers’ love 
and loyalty. The cold and calculating 
Augustus Caesar condemmed him for 
it. The man whose position is assured 
by his own character, the genuinely 
great man, can associate with whom 
he will, in whatever fashion he may 
choose, without fear of losing caste. 

He may dare to show mercy, as 
Prince Hal pardoned his mortal enemy, 
Douglas, and as Shakespeare’s Henry 
V—not the historical Henry V—spared 
the inhabitants of Harfleur, and par- 
doned the man who, in drink, had 
spoken ill of him. But he must execute 
justice without mercy, as when at South- 
ampton, concerned for his kingdom's 
safety, not for his own person, he con- 
demned to death the traitors who had 
been bribed with French gold to kill 
their King. Macbeth could find no bet- 
ter way of dealing with those whom he 
thought opposed to him than the Dic- 
tators’ method of killing—men, wo- 
men, and children. 


IV 

If, in tragedies, rulers fall from high 
places, it is because of some flaw in 
character. Like all men, they are im- 
perfect. And so, naturally, are men in 
the mass. As a crowd, they lack stabili- 
ty, firmness of mind. They follow one 
another. “Faith, I ran when I saw oth- 
ers run,” says Bardolph after the Gads- 
hill robbery. They are too easily per- 
suaded by orators—the Roman crowd 
by Brutus, then by Antony; the Danes 
by Laertes. ‘‘An habitation giddy and 
unsure,” declares the Archbishop of 
York, “hath he that buildeth on the 
heart” of the multitude. 

In the Clerk’s Tale, Chaucer inter- 
venes in his own person to denounce 
the “stormy people,” so ready to turn 
from Griselda whom they loved, 
changeable as a weather-vane, waxing 
and waning like the moon. Yet he was 
delightedly appreciative of all sorts of 
individuals, as the series of portraits 
in the General Prologue shows. 

And so it was with Shakespeare. 
Wisdom, constancy, courage, are mani- 
fest in the servant in Lear, who died 
to prevent the putting out of Gloster's 
eyes; in the nameless old man who 
succored Gloster, and brought the 
naked beggar the best apparel that he 
had, braving Regan’s vengeance. Tim- 
on’s poor and humble friends remain 
faithful to him in misfortune; Old 
Adam risks all to follow the outcast 
Orlando; Lear’s Fool follows his mas- 
ter through the stormy night when all 
others have deserted him; common sol- 
diers at Agincourt fear death, yet are 
ready to obey the King. 

Chaucer paints some charming por- 
traits of humble folk: Griselda and her 
father, the poorest of the poor, the 
Widow of the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, con- 
tent with what God sent her. Shake- 
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speare is more likely to see such per- 
sons from the comic point of view; 
the villagers who play Pyramus and 
Thishe in The Midsummer Night's 
Dream; the Gravedigger in Hamlet; 
the countryman who brings Cleopatra 
the asp hidden in the basket of figs. 
These country folk serve to remind us 
that though in the midst of tragedy, 
we are yet in the real world: familiar 
figures going about their usual busi- 
ness, opening a castle gate, delivering 
figs, digging a grave. There is irony 
in their simple unconsciousness of the 
terrible happenings about them. They 
are to be laughed at; but we laugh with 
them, too. Shakespeare’s attitude to- 
ward them has in it a kind of reverence 
as well as sympathy, the true humor of 
Chesterton’s definition. 

The position of Woman in society, 
it has been said, may be regarded as a 
measure of civilization. In our litera- 
ture, she is given a high place: in 
the Anglo-Saxon Beowulf the Queen 
shared the throne, counseled the King 
in affairs of state. In Chaucer's Clerk’s 
Tale, Griselda ruled in her husband’s 
absence, and so wise were her words, 
so ripe her judgment, that men thought 
she had been sent from heaven to save 
the people and right every wrong— 
even as Shylock declared Portia to be 
a Daniel come to judgment. 

The charming women of Shake- 
speare’s comedies determine the action, 
shape the plots; in the tragedies, it is 
the women who are the great forces or 
the first cause of action. In Hamlet, it 
is for Gertrude that brother kills broth- 
er; the son’s vengeance makes the play. 
Othello’s love for Desdemona, skilfully 
turned to jealousy by Iago, causes her 
death and his. Lear’s daughters, Gon- 
eril and Regan, cause their father’s 
death. Lady Macbeth chastises with the 


valor of her tongue all that impedes 
her reluctant husband from the crown. 
From tragedy to tragedy, woman be- 
comes more powerful and more formid- 
able, reaching her climax in Cleopatra. 
She is responsible for Antony's down- 
fall and her own. Historically a great 
queen, she is scarcely seen in this as- 
pect in Shakespeare’s play. His inter- 
est, as always, is in the human being. 
Her power, her magnificence, is im- 
plied in the significance of the issues 
involved, in the greatness of Antony, 
the triple pillar of the world, of the 
wide arch of the ranged empire, who 
will piece Cleopatra’s throne with king- 
doms. In the end, she does what’s brave, 
what’s noble, after the high Roman 
fashion. She is fire and air, her other 
elements she gives to baser life. These 
women of the tragedies, whether weak 
and unaware, or powerful and plan- 
ning, are active for evil. But that is 
only to say that they must fall, as 
heroes do, because of some flaw in 
character. Their defects are too obvious 
to require condemnation; we are, rath- 
er, to sympathize, to understand; and, 
indeed, to admire whatever is noble in 
them. 

George Meredith maintained that 
there can be true comedy only when 
men and women are equals and can 
laugh together; and that, without com- 
edy, there can be no civilization. No 
man and woman, surely, laugh more 
charmingly together than Benedick and 
Beatrice, unless it be Hotspur and Kate 
in that all-too-brief scene in Henry IV, 
where badinage implies mutual affec- 
tion and respect. 

For the perfect relation of man and 
wife one must turn back to Chaucer's 
Franklin's Tale, wherein Arveragus and 
Dorigen agree that each shall obey the 


other. Their union survived a serious 
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test, in which Arveragus insisted that 
she should keep a rash promise: To 
keep one’s promise is the greatest of 
virtues. So, in the most widely known 
and frequently translated story in the 
Decameron, retold by Chaucer as The 
Clerk’s Tale, Griselda promises to sub- 
mit, cheerfully and without protest, to 
her husband’s will. We are ready to 
condemn him for the tests to which 
he subjects her—the apparent death of 
her children, her own displacement by 
a younger and fairer wife. The point 
is that she endures the tests, keeps her 
promise. We are not to condemn the 
husband any more than we are to find 
fault with the Almighty when to test 
Abraham he commands him to sacri- 
fice Isaac, his beloved son. An admir- 
able Anglo-Saxon poem and a moving 
Early English mystery play justify us 
in claiming Abraham and Isaac for Eng- 
lish literature. 

In a fourteenth-century romance, Sir 
Gawain accepts the challenge of a 
giant to give him a stroke with an axe 
and to take one in return. Gawain be- 
heads the giant at one blow, but the 
trunk picks up the head and rides off, 
appointing Gawain to meet him a year 
later. Gawain keeps the appointment. 
For each Knight of the Round Table 
had sworn ‘‘to honor his own word as 
if his God's.” 

These stories are not specimens of 
probable fiction; they are, in origin, 
folktales. They reckon upon unques- 
tioning belief. Their purpose is to il- 
lustrate a principle of conduct; their 
characters are personified virtues. Th 
embody the wisdom of the folk, ac- 
quired in centuries of living. They are 
French, Italian, Hebrew, English. They 
agree that if men are to live together 
in society they must keep their prom- 
ises. That is essential in peace; it is 


prerequisite to the conclusion of a war. 


Vv 


War is the background, the envelop- 
ing action, of all of Shakespeare's great 
tragedies and of a number of his com- 
edies as well. Preparedness is essential. 
The wise old Countess in Al/’s Well 
would have her son “be able” for his 
enemies. Polonius would have Laertes, 
once in a quarrel, so bear it that his 
enemy may beware of him. Henry V 
elaborates his conception of the proper 
bearing: 

In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man 

As modest stillness and humility ; 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the Tiger; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 

Disguise fair nature with hard-favour’d rage; 

Then lend the eye a terrible aspect . . . 

Now set the teeth and stretch the nostril 
wide, 

Hold hard the breath, and bend up every 
spirit 

To his full height. 

To meet the Tiger we must play the 

Tiger, disguise fair nature, depart from 

our real character, the stillness and hu- 

mility of peace, natural to Henry and 

manifest in his generous praise of Hot- 

spur, closing with the modest words: 


For my part, I may speak it to my shame, 
I have a truant been to chivalry. 


After Hotspur’s death, Prince Hal de- 
clares, 


This earth that bears thee dead 
Bears not alive so stout a gentleman. 


Yet Prince Hal could see his enemy 
also from the comic point of view: his 
imitation of Hotspur’s manner—the 
hurried speech, the jumping back and 
forth from subject to subject, the im- 
patient irascibility—is perfect parody. 
Augustus Caesar, cold and cunning 
Tiger, could rise to generous praise of 
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the dead Antony, “friend and com- 
panion in the front of war.” But he is 
outmatched by the generosity of An- 
tony toward his trusted friend Enobar- 
bus, who deserts to Caesar, leaving his 
chests and treasure. Antony sends these 
after him, with gentle adieus and greet- 
ings and the wish that he may never 
find more cause to change a master. 
Yet it is not possible to deal with the 
Tiger in this spirit of generous appreci- 
ation and forgiveness. Caesar was 
forced to destroy Antony, “as we do 
lance diseases in our bodies.”” So King 
Claudius would justify sending Hamlet 
to his death in England: “Diseases des- 
perate grown, By desperate appliances 
are relieved, or not at all.’ And Lear 
is forced to regard Goneril as a dis- 
ease that’s in his flesh. There is no 
other way than Caesar’s. Appeasement 
will not cure disease; to attempt it is 
futile and dangerous. Yet we cherish 
these manifestations of the generous 
spirit; we greatly desire to live in a 
world where they are possible, where 
men are subject to the contagious in- 
fluence of good. 

We cherish also the spirit of fair 
play; ‘‘cricket’” is in our blood. The 
game is English, but the word passes 
current on both sides of the Atlantic. 
“Cricket” goes far back in our tradition. 
Beowulf, in mortal combat with Gren- 
del, the monster who had slain all who 
dared fight with him, Beowulf will use 
no sword because Grendel has none. 
Arcite, in Chaucer’s Knight's Tale, pro- 
vides Palamon with armor, in order 
that the two may, on an equal footing, 
fight to the death. The story is taken 
from an Italian poem; it was thought 
worth dramatizing, as The Two Noble 
Kinsmen, by Fletcher, assisted perhaps 
by Shakespeare himself. 

Hamlet, a man of honor, assumes 


that his opponent in a fencing-bout 
will play fair. His enemies know Ham- 
let to be careless, ‘‘most generous, and 
free from all contriving.” As they ex- 
pect, he does not peruse the foils, asks 
merely if they have all a length, and 
does not wait for an answer to his 
question. He is killed by the treacher- 
ous thrust of a sword unbated and en- 
venomed. The gentleman, assuming 
that he is dealing with gentlemen, is 
easily betrayed. “Cricket” is not pos- 
sible with the Tiger. Battles may be lost 
on the playing fields of Eton. Yet, im- 
possible as it may seem today, the ideal 
and the hope remain. Fair play may 
once again govern the intercourse of 
men. 


VI 


This brief and fragmentary survey 
of the works of our great authors re- 
veals Man in a few of his many roles 
and relationships, aware of certain 
principles of conduct, implied or ex- 
pressed. 

These are, frequently, in some way 
conditioned by the sense that a Power 
manifests itself in the universe both 
in this world and in the world to come; 
a law-maker and a judge, just yet mer- 
ciful, assigning man’s immortal soul 
to a Heaven, a Purgatory, or a Hell. 
Man, imperfect as he is, cherishes in 
varying degrees and more or less in- 
termittently, a desire to be in right re- 
lation with that Power. 

However, in plays and tales, we do 
not find Man, but Men, each different 
from the other; the hundreds in Shake- 
speare’s plays have each some differ- 
encing touch of characterization; they 
have value as Individuals. Chaucer's 
pilgrims, nine and twenty in a com- 
pany, are significantly differentiated, in 
part by the tales they tell; and in these 
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tales we encounter a great variety of 
persons. 

In so far as we are permitted to look 
into the minds of these creatures, we 
find that each thinks of himself as free 
to choose his own course of action, and 
as responsible for the choice: Hamlet 
considering being or not being; Mac- 
beth, the assassination of the King; 
Henry V, the invasion of France. Each 
thinks of the judgment and the life to 
come. 

Men are free, also, to speak their 
minds: the common soldiers, to Henry 
V; the old warrior who urges Antony 
to fight by land and not by sea. Men 
are equal before God: the humblest are 
the best of Chaucer's pilgrims. In the 
relations of men and women, and of 
rulers and subjects, the spirit of democ- 
racy is conspicuous: the sturdy self-as- 
sertion of the subject, the humorous tol- 
erance of the ruler. Stories that imply 
a footing of equality are in their many 
variants widely prized. 

Justice is administered not only by 
the Power, but also by man: Henry V 
must condemn the traitors at South- 
ampton. We always have justice here 
in this world, Macbeth reflects. Even- 
handed justice presents the ingredients 
of our poisoned chalice to our own lips 
—as Hamlet, at last, does to the King. 
Yet justice is tempered with mercy: 
Henry V forgives the man who speaks 
ill of him. 

Humane consideration for others dis- 
tinguishes the better characters: the 
King must maintain peace for the peas- 
ant to enjoy; Lear would bestow su- 
perfluous wealth on houseless poverty, 
to show the heavens more just. To lie, 
to bear false witness against one’s 
neighbor, distinguishes the evil from 
the good: the arch-villain, Iago, en- 
tangles the unsuspecting Othello and 


Desdemona in a fatal web of false. 
hood. But Chaucer’s perfect, gentle 
Knight speaks ill of no one. 

Reason conditions men’s thinking: 
Claudius cannot escape the thought that 
it is impossible to repent and to will 
the same action; Arveragus and Dori- 
gen reach the only reasonable solution 
of the problem of marital relations— 
there must be give and take, tolerance 
of shortcomings; for men and women 
are equal. 

Men are as they are, none wholly 
good or wholly evil; the web of the 
individual life is of a mingled yarn. 
Kings and Queens fall from bias of na- 
ture, because of some flaw in character; 
and even a good King may have spent 
a riotous youth. Men in the mass are 
inconstant, easily led, yet subject to 
good influences as well as evil. The 
less intelligent have their good quali- 
ties; constancy, sometimes; humor, al- 
ways. Going about their daily tasks, 
they seem to assure us of the reality 
of the unusual. 

Recognition of the universal min- 
gling of good and evil implies toler- 
ance—Chaucer’s poor Parson’s for all 
sinners; Shakespeare’s, Chaucer’s, the 
reader’s, for a Falstaff, a Miller, a Par- 
doner; characters for one another— 
Prince Hal’s for Hotspur, Antony’s for 
Enobarbus. Caesar’s lack of tolerance 
is characteristic of him. But tolerance 
of enemies is dangerous. In a real 
world we must be always prepared to 
cope with them, and in war, imitate 
the Tiger. 

To keep one’s promise is the great- 
est of virtues—as with Sir Gawain, 
Griselda, and the rest. Yet—again in 
a real world—the keeping of a promise 
inadvertently made may lead to disas- 
ter. But men cannot live together in a 
world of broken promises. The spirit 
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of fair play cannot survive in a world 
where it is not general practice; only 
Tiger can meet Tiger. Only in fiction 
could the unarmed Beowulf overcome 
the monster. But tolerance, honor, fair 
play are essential to right living. As 
ideals they must be kept alive in men’s 
minds to be realized once more in the 
return of civilization. 

Everywhere, finally, the spirit of Hu- 
mor is manifest: in connection with 
Religion, as in Mistress Quickly’s ac- 
count of Falstaff’s death; in the rela- 
tions of subjects and rulers; in the talk 
of clowns in the midst of tragedy; in 
the laughter shared by men and wo- 
men; in the view of one’s enemies. This 
Humor of ours implies tolerance; it is 
associated with reality; it laughs at su- 
perstition; it is hostile to pride and 


anger; it makes for content; it springs 
from the democratic spirit and fosters 
it. Incomprehensible to our enemies, 
as seeming to imply in us a fatal in- 
ability to take their war seriously, it is 
to us heartening, steadying, creative of 
sound morale. 

“The web of our life is of a mingled 
yarn, good and ill together.” The dark- 
er thread, of faults and crimes, is every- 
where present; but there is no reason 
for despair. The brighter thread, of 
virtues, sound attitudes toward life, 
high principles of conduct, is no less 
pervasive, and far outshines the other. 

It is the web of our life. Observed 
by poets centuries old, it is no less true 
today; it is our aid and comfort in pres- 
ent trouble, our promise for a better 
world to come. 


The Sound 


HESTER BUELL 


If music could explain its sound, 
Then it could make a rendezvous 
For all the dead to come and tell 
What good and honest words they knew. 


They that are philosophers 

And have a firm, instructed hand, 
Point out the notes, and hope and hope 
The listeners may understand. 


And from the darkness of the sound 
A mighty joy does sometimes spread 
To make delay of breathless hate, 
And raise the pity of the dead. 


Among the French 


GABRIEL BONNO 


[os nation of France is an old 
nation, and in the course of her 
history she has met with many 
vicissitudes. At times, through military 
prowess or ‘diplomatic brilliance, she 
has been the leading power in Europe; 
at other times, stricken down in defeat, 
she has been invaded, pillaged and op- 
pressed by her conquerors. Few nations 
have undergone more numerous and 
radical changes in their form of govern- 
ment: within less than a hundred years, 
from 1789 to 1875, she has had ten dif- 
ferent constitutions under royal, im- 
perial and republican regimes. The cul- 
tural history of the French is marked 
by a striking diversity of viewpoints. 
France has been the land of Rabelais 
and Calvin, of Pascal and Voltaire, of 
Moliére and Bossuet, of Chateaubriand 
and Anatole France: deeply religious 
minds and scoffing sceptics; stubborn 
conservatives and daring innovators; 
optimistic prophets of human progress 
and disillusioned observers of human 
follies. So great is the variety of that 
intellectual heritage that it sometimes 
gives the impression of a perplexing 
mass of contradictions for which no 
synthesis is possible. And yet if we sur- 
vey the history of France from the re- 
mote centuries of the Middle Ages to 
the most recent years, from the time 
of Roland to the days of De Gaulle, 
we can see the unbroken continuity of 
a common spirit which remains alive 
in victory and in defeat, and which 
transcends the changes of political re- 
gime as well as the variety of intellec- 
tual points of view. 


That is what makes the present con- 
dition of France such a tragic irony of 
fate: victorious barbarians trying to im- 
pose their so-called “new order’ of the 
master-race upon a nation that has so 
clearly defined for the whole world the 
real new order of human progress in 
the terms of Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity. While there are many aspects 
of the present world-wide conflict, noth- 
ing more clearly illustrates its spiritual 
significance than the absolute antithesis 
between the ideals of the French na- 
tion and the slogans of her Nazi con- 
querors. In their assault upon modern 
civilization the totalitarian leaders have 
followed a general pattern of behavior 
that can be defined by three general 
characteristics: (1) The degradation of 
human dignity, by a systematic use of 
deceit and treachery, not only in deal- 
ing with other nations, but also in 
propagandizing their own peoples into 
frenzied megalomanias; (2) The com- 
plete repudiation of the Christian ideal 
of compassion and mercy, coupled with 
a total disregard of tolerance and jus- 
tice; (3) The tyrannical conception of 
a Leviathan type of State, in which all 
individual aspirations are shackled or 
crushed in obedience to the dictates of 
an omnipotent ruler, blindly wor- 
shipped by the masses. It is in direct 
opposition to those evil forces of treach- 
ery, persecution, and despotism that we 
can define the ideals of the French peo- 
ple by the recognition of three funda- 
mental principles of conduct: the dig- 
nity of man, the brotherhood of men, 
and a humane conception of the State. 
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II 

Long before the official proclamation 
of the Rights of Man by the National 
Assembly in 1789, the French people 
had manifested their belief in human 
dignity by their devotion to the prin- 
ciples of honesty and honor. If we mean 
by honesty a sense of truthfulness, fair 
play and good faith, and refusal to ac- 
cept the slogan that “The end justifies 
the means,” we can see that such an 
ideal makes an early appearance in the 
national consciousness of the French. 
In the twelfth century, it is already 
stressed by Chrestien de Troyes as one 
of the essential requirements of “‘cour- 
toisie.” Whatever may be his courage 
and his exploits the warrior cannot re- 
ceive the coveted title of “preud’- 
homme” unless he also proves himself 
true to his word, sincere and loyal. In 
Chrestien’s romances the most damning 
accusation against a character is that of 
being “un félon et un déloyal.” When 
young Perceval is knighted, he is sol- 
emnly warned that he must forever for- 
sake all deceitful language and treach- 
erous actions: 


C’est l’ordre de la chevalerie 
Qui doit étre sans vilenie. 


In later centuries honesty remains an 
essential characteristic of what Taine 
calls “le modéle régnant,” that is the 
ideal type embodying the dominant as- 
pirations of an epoch. At the time of 
the Renaissance, the eager quest for 
truth of the humanist finds its most 
delightful expression in the candor of 
Montaigne’s Essays, so well defined by 
the author in his Preface: ‘This, reader, 
is an honest book . . . I desire that men 
should see me in my simple, natural 
and ordinary fashion, without straining 
or artifice . . . Had I belonged to one 
of those nations which are still said 


to live in the sweet liberty of nature’s 
first laws, I assure you that I should 
very gladly have painted myself at full 
length and in all my nakedness.” In 
the seventeenth century, honesty is the 
ethical prerequisite to the various social 
and intellectual requirements that 
French society expects from the “hon- 
néte homme.” This expression, in its 
classical sense, implies also refinement 
of mind and manners, but nobody can 
be an “honnéte homme,” who is not 
first of all an honest man. Moliére 
stresses that point in a scene of Don 
Juan, when the aristocratic seducer and 
deceiver is vehemently reproached by 
his father Don Luis for his treacherous 
conduct: ‘Rank is nothing without vir- 
tue . . . I should value more highly a 
porter’s son who was an honest man, 
than a monarch’s son who led such a 
life as yours.” The aversion to deceit 
and hypocrisy is such a strong trait of 
character among the French that we 
see it exemplified by two types of mind 
as widely different as Moliére, the 
worldly comedian, and Pascal, the stern 
Jansenist. Both fight the same combat 
against deceitful language and behav- 
ior: Pascal in his Provincial Letters at- 
tacks the “mental reservations” of a 
perverted casuistry and Moliére exposes 
on the stage the treacherous villainy of 
Tartuffe. However different may be 
their outlook on life, both writers agree 
in considering truthfulness and honesty 
the sine gua non of human dignity. If 
we turn to the eighteenth century, we 
find that Diderot in portraying the 
ideal ‘““philosophe” stresses mental 
probity and absolute respect for truth 
as one of his fundamental characteris- 
tics: “The philosopher is an honest 
man, guided in everything by the light 
of reason . . . Honesty is as essential 


a part of his nature as enlightenment 
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. . . The more reasonable a man, the 
more honest he will be . . . Dishonesty 
is as much opposed to the character of 
the philosopher as stupidity.’’ In the 
nineteenth century, with the develop- 
ment of science and erudition the 
French look up to the scientist and the 
scholar as the “‘modéle régnant” of the 
times, whose essential virtue must be 
intellectual integrity. Gaston Paris, the 
great medieval scholar, rises to a sort 
of religious fervor when he speaks of 
truth: “I absolutely and unreservedly 
profess this doctrine that science has 
no other object but truth, and truth for 
its own sake, without any concern for 
the consequences, good or bad, fortu- 
mate or regrettable, that may result 
from it. Anyone who for patriotic, re- 
ligious or even moral motives, intro- 
duces into his facts or conclusions any 
alteration or dissimulation, however Lit- 
tle, shows himself unworthy of holding 
a place in the great laboratory of Sci- 
ence where honesty is an even more 
necessary requirement than skill.” It 
was the same spirit of intellectual hon- 
esty which some years ago prompted 
Edouard Herriot and several French 
educators to initiate before the League 
of Nations a project for the revision of 
text-books in the various countries, in 
order to eliminate all distortions of 
facts and biased interpretations caused 
by narrow nationalistic prejudices. 
That constant recognition of the es- 
sential values of honesty and truthful- 
ness accounts for the disfavor in which 
Machiavellism has been persistently 
held by the French. Although it is still 
a moot question whether Machiavelli 
actually intended to advocate the sys- 
tematic use of deceit and treachery in 
politics, such was from the beginning 
the current interpretation attached to 
his doctrine, and as soon as it was 


known in France, it immediately drew 
fire from a score of writers. In the 
midst of the religious wars of the six- 
teenth century we can see a French 
Huguenot, Gentillet, and a French 
Jesuit, Possevin, heartily concur in their 
denunciation of Machiavellian theories. 
Montaigne himself, without naming the 
Florentine writer, obviously has him in 
mind when he opens his third book of 
Essays with a discussion on “Profit and 
Honesty.’” The word ‘‘Antimachiavell- 
ism” could be used as a title for a 
voluminous anthology from French 
writers, such as Descartes, Pascal, Bos- 
suet, Fénelon, Voltaire, Montesquieu, 
and a score of others, who have more 
or less explicitly taken a stand against 
Machiavellian principles. The list would 
even include ministers and kings like 
Richelieu and Louis XIV. In his Politi- 
cal Testament Richelieu writes: “Kings 
should be very cautious in making trea- 
ties but once they have been made, they 
should be kept religiously. I know that 
some political writers profess the con- 
trary doctrine, but even without consid- 
ering what Christian faith teaches us 
against such maxims I hold that loss 
of honor is more grievous than loss of 
life; therefore a great prince should 
risk his own life and even the interest 
of his State rather than betray his word, 
and by so doing, lose his good name, 
which is the greatest strength of sover- 
eigns.”” Louis XIV was called Machia- 
velus Gallicus by a pamphleteer in the 
pay of his enemies, but the Historical 
Memoirs of the King, written especial- 
ly for the guidance of his son, the 
Dauphin, contain lessons in statecraft 
which run contrary to Machiavellian 
principles. In defining the essential 
duties of a monarch Louis XIV stresses 
the importance of good faith: “It is 
incumbent on the probity of a Prince 
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to keep his word under all circum- 
stances.” And the French king urges 
his son to establish his foreign policies 
on three principles: “right judgment, 
equity and conscience.” 

We can see from these examples that 
the essential virtue of honesty has been 
extolled by the French, not only as a 
basic requirement of individual and 
social ethics, but also as the only valid 
foundation for international relations. 
Their devotion to the principle of hu- 
man dignity is also reflected in the ideal 
of honor. In one of the earliest monu- 
ments of French literature, the Song of 
Roland, honor is the central animating 
idea of the poem. It appears in its less 
elevated forms when Roland shows 
himself keenly sensitive as to his mili- 
tary fame, and much afraid lest the 
soldiers sing a song at his expense; it 
even leads the hero to rashness when 
he stubbornly refuses to blow his horn 
and call for help, after he has been 
ambushed by superior forces in the 
mountains. But in the mind and heart 
of Roland, the essential meaning of 
honor is fidelity: fidelity to his friends 
and companions, fidelity to his king, 
fidelity to his country, ‘““Terre de France, 
... molt dolz pais,” for which his con- 
stant prayer is that she should not be 
disgraced by defeat: “Damnes deus 
pedre, n’en laissier honir France!” 

Moreover, in the Roland as well as 
in the romances of Chrestien de Troyes 
honor requires that the knight scru- 
pulously abstain from anything mean, 
any low trick to deceive the enemy 
or take him off-guard. In the thick of 
battle the knight must boldly deal 
deadly blows, but resorting to cunning 
and feint or taking advantage of a 
disabled foe is considered as degrading 
as theft or treason. Fair-play and self- 
respect are the laws of the French 


chevalier as well as of the English gen- 
tleman; they did not live in a world 
of totalitarian warfare. 

That this lofty conception of honor 
is not only an imaginary trait of char- 
acter in the idealized figures of epic 
heroes, but also a compelling principle 
of conduct in real life is attested by the 
Chronicles of Froissart, which record 
numerous examples of promises faith- 
fully observed. The most typical exam- 
ple is that of the French king, John the 
Good, who had been captured at Poi- 
tiers by the English and later released 
from his prison in exchange for a num- 
ber of hostages. When one of these 
hostages escaped, the king himself re- 
turned to his prison in London. Such 
was the scrupulous attitude of a knight 
of France towards keeping his plighted 
word, which was indeed in the strong- 
est meaning of the term, his word of 
honor. 

If we turn from medieval to modern 
times, we find that Montesquieu in The 
Spirit of Laws considers honor to be 
the spiritual foundation of monarchy 
while despotism is based simply on 
fear. In using the word “honor” Mon- 
tesquieu gives it a special connotation 
since he has in mind that spirit of 
emulation which makes the subjects of 
a king strive for concrete marks of dis- 
tinction awarded by the sovereign. But 
even so the term retains its essential 
ethical value, because Montesquieu con- 
siders that the ability to recognize and 
aptly reward true merit and valor is 
the distinguishing character of a great 
monarch. 

Towards the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, at a time when the bour- 
geois society of Louis-Philippe was 
falling under the influence of a com- 
placent and shallow materialism, the 
French poet Alfred de Vigny proposed 
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to his contemporaries “la morale de 
honneur” as a lifting spiritual force 
and a guiding principle of conduct tran- 
scending all particular creeds. In the 
concluding chapter of his book on Mi/z- 
tary Servitude and Grandeur, he tises 
to lyrical fervor when he extolls the 
sentiment of honor as the supreme 
manifestation of human dignity: 


This is not a new faith, a freshly invented 
cult, a confused thought; it is a sentiment 
born with us, independent of time, place 
and even religion; a proud and inflexible 
sentiment, an instinct of incomparable beau- 
ty, which only in modern times has found 
a worthy name, but which already had pro- 
duced in ancient days sublime grandeur . . . 
This faith which it seems to me still re- 
mains and reigns supreme in the army is 
called Honor . . . Honor is the conscience, 
but an exalted conscience . . . Always and 
ever it maintains the personal dignity of 
man in all its beauty. 


Ill 

In addition to this profound belief 
in the dignity of man, we find in the 
spiritual heritage of the French a keen 
feeling of the brotherhood of men. 
That spirit of human fraternity springs 
from various sources. Originally and 
essentially it is the Christian message 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” It also derives from the convic- 
tion that reasonableness is the common 
characteristic of all men and can even- 
tually unite them into concerted action 
for the universal betterment of human 
destiny. Obviously these two spiritual 
forces of Christian charity and human 
solidarity have exerted their influence 
among most peoples. In the case of the 
French, by readily combining with a 
natural gentleness of temper and a 
spirit of sociability they have developed 
in the national consciousness the three 
ideals of mercy, tolerance and justice. 

Even in the turbulent times of the 


feudal age, when fighting was the chief 
function of the aristocracy, significant 
examples of compassion and mercy can 
be found in the national history of the 
French. In striking contrast to the bar- 
baric treatment now inflicted upon war 
prisoners by some totalitarian countries, 
it is interesting to read in the old chron- 
icles of France how in the twelfth cen- 
tury Count Geoffrey of Anjou behaved 
towards his captives. One day, while 
sitting at table, Geoffrey saw some 
knightly prisoners who were fettered, 
unkempt, and garbed in dirty, torn 
clothes. “If they are knights,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘we ought to pity knights. 
Free them from chains, bathe them, 
and cut their hair, give them new 
clothes, and let them sit with me at 
table.”” We can also read in Joinville’s 
Memoirs many stories showing the 
merciful spirit of King Louis IX, 
either in his dealing with Saracen pris- 
oners or in his compassionate treatment 
of the poor. The great human motive 
of Jeanne d’Arc in her mystic vocation 
is the profound compassion of the pious 
peasant girl for the plight of her folk 
in the throes of an interminable war: 
“Jai grande pitié pour les maux qu’il y 
a au royaume de France.”” To be sure, 
the heroic and saintly figures of Saint 
Louis and Jeanne d’Arc rise high above 
the standards of behavior commonly 
practised by the French in their times, 
but the popular veneration in which 
they have been held through so many 
centuries indicates that their humane 
virtues represent one of the cherished 
ideals of their people. 

The expression of that ideal in 
French literature has been so frequent 
that we can but briefly recall some of 
the greatest names: Rabelais and Mon- 
taigne protesting against the atrocities 
of war and making a plea for a less 
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severe treatment of the accused in crimi- 
nal trials; La Bruyére and Fénelon pre- 
senting in forceful terms the dire con- 
dition of the French peasants; Voltaire 
and Montesquieu striving to humanize 
the administration of justice; 
Victor Hugo pleading the cause of the 
under-dog in Les Misérables. Even 
those writers whose esthetic doctrine in- 
sists on restraint and impassibility, 
Flaubert, Stendhal, Leconte de Lisle, 
cannot abstain from expressing their 
aversion to cruelty, brutality and the 
oppression of the weak. 

If this benevolent disposition of the 
French is easily discernible, the spirit 
of tolerance may not so readily appear 
as one of their characteristics. It is often 
absent from their vehement discussions 
and prolonged controversies. Neverthe- 
less, pugnacious as they are in their 
spirited arguments, the French have not 
failed to recognize that tolerance is one 
of the fundamental conditions of civil- 
ized life. Some of their greatest writers 
have consistently extolled that ideal in 
their works. In the midst of the re- 
ligious wars of the sixteenth century 
Montaigne repeatedly expresses his 
horror of fanaticism and writes one 
of his Essays on “Liberty of Con- 
science.” After the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, at a time when mis- 
guided zeal for political and religious 
unity still obscured in many minds the 
duty of tolerance, Pierre Bayle voices 
an eloquent protest against the treat- 
ment inflicted on French Huguenots. 
Toleration is one of the reforms most 
ardently advocated by all the French 
philosophers of the eighteenth century. 
One of the most eloquent pages of 
Voltaire is the Prayer to God in which 
he entreats the Maker of the Universe 
to inspire all men with a mutual spirit 
of forbearance: ‘May all men remem- 


ber that they are brethren! May they 
regard with horror the tyranny exer- 
cised over the mind, as they do rapine, 
which carries away by force the fruits 
of peaceable labor and industry! If the 
scourges of the war be inevitable, let 
us not hate and destroy each other in 
the bosom of peace; let us employ the 
brief moment of our existence to praise 
in a thousand different languages, from 
Siam to California, thy goodness which 
has granted us that moment.” Religious 
and racial persecution is vehemently de- 
nounced by Montesquieu in a moving 
passage of The Spirit of Laws entitled 
“A most humble remonstrance to the 
Inquisitors of Spain and Portugal’’; its 
concluding paragraph sounds to us to- 
day as if it were the cry of human con- 
science against the sadistic savagery of 
the Nazis: “It is necessary that we 
should warn you of one thing; that is 
if any one in times to come shall dare 
to assert that in the age in which you 
live the peoples of Europe were civil- 
ized, you will be cited to prove that 
they were barbarians; and the idea they 
will have of you will be such as will 
dishonor your age and spread hatred 
toward all your contemporaries.” Thus 
speaks Montesquieu to Hitler! 

It may well be said that no word 
brings out a quicker response from the 
average Frenchman than the word 
“Justice.” All those who have lived in 
France will recall the familiar phrase, 
“Non, c'est trop injuste” (No, that’s 
too unjust), as the indignant protest 
that leaves no room for further argu- 
ment, whatever may be the matter in 
dispute. In France, if something is too 
difficult, it can still be tried; if too dan- 
gerous, it can still be risked; if too 
painful, it can still be borne; but if it 
is “trop injuste,” it is simply unthink- 
able, and that’s final. 
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No wonder then if justice ranks high 
among the ideals of the French. An 
equitable spirit is the trait of character 
that the common people particularly 
cherish in their national heroes. Here 
again we find a significant example in 
the case of Saint Louis, so long held 
in tender veneration by generations of 
French peasants and laborers. He was 
a man of many virtues, but above all 
he was the king who would sit under 
an oak-tree at Vincennes and patiently 
listen to the grievances of his subjects 
when they wanted to have some wrong 
redressed. This ideal of the “roi-justi- 
cier,’ the Royal Dispenser of Justice, 
has so profoundly marked the minds of 
the French people that on the eve of 
the Revolution it is still apparent in 
many of the cahiers of grievances, writ- 
ten by members of the Third Estate, 
to be presented at the meeting of the 
Estates-General. Those lists of griev- 
ances are often long and pathetic, but 
they are submitted with a spirit of con- 
fidence. For all their miseries, the poor 
people blame the local magistrates, the 
intendants, the ministers, but the gen- 
eral feeling is: ““When the King is in- 
formed, he will do us justice.”” Among 
the many causes of the Revolution one 
should not minimize the bitter disillu- 
sionment of the masses when it became 
evident that Louis XVI was not able 
to fulfill the hopes so ardently put in 
him as a Royal Dispenser of Justice. 
This fundamental aspiration of the peo- 
ple underlies the persistent efforts of 
so many French writers to obtain a bet- 
ter administration of justice. From the 
attacks of Rabelais on the “Chats 
Fourrés” (The Furred Law-Cats) to the 
pamphlets of Zola in the Dreyfus case, 
we can only briefly mention the gen- 
erous protests of Montaigne against the 
use of the rack, the epigrams of La 


Bruyére against the ignorance and lev- 
ity of contemporary magistrates, the 
campaigns of Voltaire for a more equi- 
table treatment of the accused and an 
appropriate punishment of the culprits 
in criminal trials; the pungent satire of 
Beaumarchais against formalism and 
political subservience in the courts. 
Among so many literary illustrations 
of the French passion for justice, two 
quotations may be appropriate. First, 
a passage from Voltaire, in which the 
fervent admirer of Locke, so intent 
upon ridiculing the Cartesian theory of 
innate ideas, admits of one exception 
in favor of the idea of Justice: “The 
idea of something just seems to me so 
natural, and so entirely assented to by 
the whole world, that it is independent 
of all law, all compact, and all religion 
. . . I believe that the ideas of what is 
just and unjust are clear and universal.” 
Montesquieu also stresses the universal 
dominion of justice above all personal, 
family and national interests in the 
famous passage setting up the ascend- 
ing gradation of human duties: “If | 
knew something beneficial to myself 
but harmful to my family, I would ban- 
ish it from my mind. If I knew some- 
thing advantageous to my family, but 
injurious to my country, I would try 
to forget it. If I knew of something 
profitable to my country, but detrimen- 
tal to Europe, or profitable to Europe 
and detrimental to the human race, I 
would consider it a crime.”’ 


IV 


The attachment of the French for 
the principles of human dignity and hu- 
man brotherhood is reflected in their 
conception of the State. They have lived 
under different kinds of political regime 
and a wide variety of political systems 
have been advocated by their writers, 
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but neither in their political life nor in 
their political thought can anything 
have been found that resembles the to- 
talitarian rule. Even under their most 
authoritarian forms of government, 
they have never been led into blind 
obedience by a superstitious veneration 
for their ruler. This is evidenced even 
in the two most extreme cases of abso- 
lutism in French political history, under 
Louis XIV and Napoleon I. An impres- 
sion of royal worship may be given at 
first thought by the elaborate etiquette 
of Versailles and the adulation of its 
courtiers for the Sun-King. But that 
grandiose display was limited to extern- 
als and did not necessarily require sub- 
missive minds. There is a general spirit 
of loyalty, but also a good deal of 
franc-parler and substantial evidence of 
independent judgment in the letters and 
memoirs of the times. Neither did cen- 
sorship prevent Fénelon, Vauban or 
Boisguillebert from voicing their criti- 
cism of the political and social evils of 
the regime. La Bruyére, in the tenth 
chapter of his Caractéres, introduces 
clear allusions to the unhappy conse- 
quences of the long wars and sumptu- 
ous expenditures of the monarch; he 
also makes a clear distinction between 
absolute and arbitrary power when he 
writes: “There exists a sort of inter- 
change or permutation of duties be- 
tween a sovereign and his subjects, and 
I shall not decide which are most oblig- 
atory and most difficult. . . To say the 
prince can dispose of the lives of the 
people is to tell us only that through 
their crimes men have become subjected 
to the laws and justice which the king 
administers; to add that he is absolute 
master of all his subjects without any 
consideration, without rendering any ac- 
count, or without discussion, is the lan- 
guage of flattery, the opinion of a fav- 


orite, who will recant on his deathbed.” 
There is nothing revolutionary about La 
Bruyére, a friend and protégé of Bos- 
suet, but it can easily be seen how far 
he is from adhering to the Fuhrer prin- 
ciple! 

Again, in the case of Napoleon, when 
historians use the phrase “Le culte de 
l’Empereur,” they simply mean the per- 
sonal devotion of the soldiers to their 
commander-in-chief, not the blind sub- 
mission of frenzied masses to the dic- 
tates of an omnipotent ruler. While ac- 
claiming the little Corporal on the bat- 
tle-field, the soldiers of the Emperor re- 
mained so outspoken in voicing their 
grievances that they were commonly 
called “les grognards,” the grumblers. 

That characteristic aversion of the 
French to a subservient attitude towards 
a personal ruler is paralleled by their 
rejection of the political and social 
mythology which is now in evidence 
among the totalitarians. Neither the 
cult of brute force nor the dream of 
universal conquest has ever found favor 
among the French: the former is equal- 
ly repellent to their humane disposition 
and to their passion for justice; the lat- 
ter is so readily punctured by their com- 
mon sense that even now, in their pres- 
ent distress, they have nothing but a 
scornful shrug whenever they hear the 
Nazi troopers strutting about to the 
strains of their boastful song: 


To-day Germany is ours, 
To-morrow the whole world. 


Nothing is more significant than the 
attitude of the French towards the 
super-myth which is the central dogma 
of Nazi belief, the notion of the master- 
race. It happens that it was a French- 
man, Count de Gobineau, who launched 
the idea in the middle of the nineteenth 
century when he published his Essay on 
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the Inequality of Human Races. The 
main thesis of the book is that modern 
civilizations are decadent as a result of 
blood mixture, with the exception of 
the Germanic people who have kept the 
purity of their original Aryan strain. 
However, what is truly significant is the 
fact that Gobineau never had any fol- 
lowing in France, where his views were 
dismissed as paradoxical utterances of 
a brilliant but erratic mind. It was on 
the other side of the Rhine that Gob- 
ineau was taken seriously and rapidly 
became the prophet of a new gospel. 
If the intellectual curiosity of the French 
has led them on many occasions to em- 
brace adventurous hypotheses and in- 
dulge in Utopian dreams, they have 
never been tempted by the follies of 
racism. Their rejection of the myth of 
race is forcefully expressed in a speech 
delivered by Ernest Renan at the Sor- 
bonne in 1882. The French historian 
remarks that the so-called purity of race 


is simply non-existent: “The truth of 
the matter is that there is no such thing 
as pure race . . . The noblest countries, 
England, France, Italy are those where 
there has been the most intricate mix- 
ture of blood. Is Germany an exception 


in this respect? What a fallacious illu- 
sion! All the South has been Gaulish; 
east of the Elbe everything is Slav.” In 
view of those established facts Renan 
protests against the excessive stress laid 
on the question of race by some scholars 
of his times: ‘““The factor of race was a 
capital one at the beginning, but ever 
since it has been gradually losing its 
importance. Human history essentially 
differs from zodlogy. Race is not every- 
thing among men, as it is among 
rodents or felines. We have no right 
to go about the world, feeling the 
skulls of people, and then taking them 
by the throat and saying: You are 


one of our blood, you belong to us. 
Above all anthropological character- 
istics, there are such things as reason, 
justice, truth, and beauty: they are the 
same for all.” It is in direct opposition 
to the zodlogical notion of race that 
Renan in the same speech defines the 
French concept of a nation: “Man is 
the slave neither of his race, nor his 
language, nor his religion, nor the 
course of rivers, nor the direction of 
mountain chains. A great aggregation 
of sane and warm-hearted men creates 
a moral consciousness called a nation 
. . . A nation is above all a soul, a 
mind, a spiritual family, resulting from 
common recollections, common glories, 
sometimes also common griefs ... A 
nation is that great solidarity which 
arises from the memory of common 
sacrifices borne together in the past and 
from the willingness to share common 
sacrifices in the future.” 


Vv 


Today France is a beaten, oppressed 
and famished nation, but she has not 
forsaken her secular ideals. The three 
words in which they were summarized, 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, were so 
hateful to the Nazi conquerors that 
they had to be removed from official 
documents and public buildings; they 
have not been removed from the minds 
and hearts of the French people. In this 
age of blitzkrieg the military defenses 
of a great power may crumble in a few 
weeks, but nothing can destroy the spir- 
itual forces which are, in Renan’s words, 
the soul of a nation. 

Today the people of France cling te- 
naciously to their spiritual heritage. The 
Nazis have made persistent efforts to 
win them over to the slogans of the so- 
called new order, but the total result of 
all their propaganda has been nil. Al- 
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though defeated, disarmed, and reduced 
by systematic plunder to the brink of 
starvation, France, who has lost so 
many things, refuses to lose her soul. 

Today the French people still believe 
in honesty and honor; they have noth- 
ing but contempt and hatred for the 
politicians of the Quisling type who try 
to impose upon them the will of the 
enemy; the very word “‘collaboration- 
niste’” bears an odious stigma and has 
become in French parlance the most 
insulting epithet; the attitude of the 
people toward the invaders is well de- 
fined by the answer of an old French 
lady to a Nazi officer who had been 
billeted in her house. As the self-invited 
guest was thanking her with much heel- 
clicking and bowing from the waist, the 
old lady simply said: “Do not thank 
me. I am thankful. For the first time in 
my life I thank God that I am blind.” 
While De Gaulle-and Giraud are 
the standard bearers of French honor 
and French hope, the immense ma- 
jority of their countrymen on the soil 
of France show a spirit of resistance 
for which many have been molested, 
fined or imprisoned, many also have 
died. 

Today the French still believe in 
compassion and mercy: the millions of 
refugees fleeing before the invaders 
have been welcomed and cared for by 
people who had little to offer but 


promptly offered what little they had; 
when infamous decrees of religious and 
racial discrimination have been imposed 
upon them by the will of the enemy, 
the French people have spontaneously 
offered to the victims of persecution all 
possible support and assistance. Today 
the French still believe in tolerance and 
justice: their resentment against the 
sadistic treatment of Jews by the Nazis 
has inspired indignant protests by mem- 
bers of all parties and all creeds. One 
of the most beautiful pages ever written 
by Paul Claudel, the French Catholic 
poet, is his letter to the Grand Rabbi 
of France, sending him a message of 
fraternal solidarity. The yellow star that 
must be worn by all Jews in the occu- 
pied countries has been taken over and 
defiantly displayed by thousands of 
non-Jewish Frenchmen as a symbol of 
their disgusted revolt against the Nazi 
persecutors. 

Today in their misery and distress 
the French people remain faithful to 
the ideals of human dignity and human 
fraternity that they have always con- 
sidered fundamental principles of civil- 
ization. It is in recognition of that in- 
destructible loyalty to their national 
spirit, that at the opening of the North 
African campaign President Roosevelt 
concluded his message to the French by 
the stirring words: Vive la France 
éternelle! 


The Myth of Unreason 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


HE forces of unreason have al- 

ways been with us; the fight 

against them is never complete- 
ly won. The outbreak of Nazi barbar- 
ism shocked our nervous system and 
deflated our intellectual pride because 
we had complacently identified the 
progress of civilization with the triumph 
of reason. All dark places of the mind 
were to be flooded with light; educa- 
tion would eliminate ignorance and 
crime; warped personalities would be 
made straight; unsocial conduct would 
be reclaimed by the application of men- 
tal hygiene; eugenics would breed a 
superior breed of men; the noxious 
roots of superstition and bigotry and 
intolerance would be extirpated; evil 
would cease or, if it did emerge, it 
would become a problem in psychiatry 
and not penology. The human and 
cultural waste attendant on commer- 
cial competition and international war 
would eventually be removed by the 
establishment of a rational and planned 
social order. Social democracy would 
vindicate itself in action by making pos- 
sible the collective happiness of man- 
kind. 

Then came the trauma of disillusion- 
ment: the rise of Fascism, the central- 
ization of power in the hands of dic- 
tators, the mad armament race, the 
preparation for the world-wide contest 
with Death, the wave of persecutions 
and bloody purges, the brutal denial 
and degradation of the liberal faith, the 
enslavement of the European masses, 
the flagrant perversion of reason, the 
reversal of all that men had believed 


and held sacred in the past, the corrup- 
tion of justice, the poisoning of the 
fountains of truth, the exaltation of the 
State and the Folk, the myth of blood 
and soil, the replacement of faith in 
the unity and brotherhood of mankind 
by a doctrine of tribal exclusiveness and 
nationalistic self-sufficiency, the primi- 
tive cult of the deed, the deification of 
the intuitive and the instinctive. Then 
came the second World War. The in- 
tellectuals woke up with a painful start 
as if from a guilty dream. They woke 
into a nightmare. They had deceived 
themselves with a mistaken faith in 
automatic and continuous progress; they 
had drawn a false picture of society and 
the nature of man. In their utopian 
blindness they had assumed that man 
was fundamentally a rational creature, 
desiring the good rather than the evil, 
in love with peace and not with war, 
animated by high ideals of altruism that 
transcended animal impulses, sublimat- 
ing the energy of the libido into socially 
creative and rationally approved chan- 
nels. 

The rise to power of the myth of un- 
reason can be traced to a number of 
divergent sources. In the case of the 
intellectuals, one of the most influential 
was the science of psychoanalysis with 
its exploration of the labyrinths of the 
unconscious. The emergence of the con- 
cept of the unconscious, womb-like, 
mysterious, sinister but also creative, 
exerted a potent, almost hypnotic in- 
fluence on the mind. It seemed to justify 
a relapse into uninhibited irrationality. 
For it portrayed man as essentially a 
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creature of impulse and _ instinctual 
drives, at the mercy of emotional com- 
plexes and obscure internal forces. Ra- 
tionality was a delusion and a snare; 
subjectivity was inescapable; affective 
energies controlled our actions and 
ideas, usually in the form of rational- 
izations, very much as the strings jerked 
the puppets of a marionette show. 

In all justice to psychoanalysis, it 
must be pointed out that Freud’s the- 
ories in themselves lent no countenance 
to such speculative excesses. Freud’s 
method was rigorously naturalistic, his 
outlook that of scientific positivism. He 
had no patience with the devotees of 
the supernatural ; he fought consistently 
against the intrusion of the mystical. If 
his conclusions tended towards pessim- 
ism, if his philosophy held out but lit- 
tle hope for the future of civilization, 
that too was in keeping with his strictly 
scientific W eltanschauung. There would 
be no compromise with the powers of 
darkness. Unfortunately, some of his 
former disciples were held back by no 
such scruples. Jung, for example, took 
the lead in erecting a doctrine that was 
of mysticism all compact: a metaphy- 
sical glorification of the creative poten- 
tialities of the almighty unconscious. 

And now that the war is upon us, 
there is an ever-growing danger that 
the cultural values of disciplined wis- 
dom and rational restraint will disap- 
pear. In the stress of the world conflict 
even the intelligent minority may suc- 
cumb to the mass hysteria of fear and 
compensatory hatred. As soon as this 
hysteria prevails, the voice of reason is 
silenced. Like the suppression of civil 
liberties in times of war, the sanity of 
reason is liquidated by a bellicose col- 
lective insanity. Primitive aggressive in- 
stincts are unleashed. Desperation leads 
to rationalization; the most curious fea- 


ture of our present situation is the stra- 
tegic casuistry employed to justify irra- 
tional outbursts. Is it all to happen 
again? Is rampant emotionalism to rule 
us? What we believe and what we wish 
to believe will gradually acquire coer- 
cive sanction which no facts and no 
logic will shake. Uniformity of creed 
and conduct will be enforced. 

Another unmistakable symptom of 
the flight from reason is the charge that 
our dependence on reason is respons- 
ible for the bankruptcy of our moral 
values. Organized intelligence, reliance 
on the scientific method of solving prob- 
lems, can no longer help us. What man 
needs, it seems, is a system of meta- 
physics that will reconcile eternity with 
here and now, a faith that will trans- 
cend the temporal and the mundane 
and give purpose and meaning to exist- 
ence. Hence men must be inspired by 
some ultimate ideal for human life or 
else the people perish for want of 
vision.” 


II 


Before Surrealism came Dada. The 
ideological intentions of Dada are pat- 
ent in their manifestoes. Fettered and 
impotent, the originators of the Dada 
cult felt that freedom lay in impudently 
rejecting all discipline. Slay the Father, 
repudiate morality, spit on all that is 
sacred, withdraw altogether from hu- 
manity: this was the road to freedom. 
This represented the acme of aesthetic 


1Rebecca Pitts writing on ‘‘Freedom as Necessity,’’ in 
Decision (September, 1941), declares: ‘‘Something of 
mystical passion . . . must present in society, intense- 
ly felt by the few, diffused or at least among 

e “we 3 if society itself is not to disintegrate under the 
strain of private interests and brute antagonisms. But 
Western culture has destroyed its traditional mysticism 
by means of that positive, critical knowledge which since 
the Renaissance has been its greatest pride. And havin 
reached the limits of such knowledge (since this can of- 
fer no purposeful alternative to the death-bound nihilism 
of the Fascists) the Western world has now no choice 
save een a mew mysticism and this death.’’ Here is 
an affirmation based on the denial of science, an affirma- 
tion of mysticism, which ts a philosophical re- 
gression to the religious syutliesia. 
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irresponsibility. The oppressed spirit of 
the artist could go no further in revolu- 
tionary nihilism; it ran amok and de- 
stroyed itself. In the Dada manifesto 
of 1918 there was this revealing state- 
ment: “There is no last Truth... . 
Does any one believe that, through the 
minute refinements of logic, he has suc- 
ceeded in establishing the exactness of 
his opinions? Logic compressed by the 
senses is an organic disease.’”? In short, 
art was a purely private affair. From 
statements such as these one can recon- 
struct as from a chart of clinical symp- 
toms the whole course of the spiritual 
and mental disease afflicting modern 
man. The only affirmation these despair- 
ing writers could make was that a great 
work of destruction remains. 

And Dada begat Surrealism, an at- 
tempt to dredge creative material from 
the uncensored, absolute ego; to disin- 
tegrate the medium of communication. 
The direction in which Surrealism 
tended, its underlying psychological 
drive, was betrayed by the symposium 
its supporters held in the first number 
of the magazine, The Surrealist Revolu- 
tion. Surrealism definitely revolted 
against all meaning in art. For that 
meaning represents a conventional con- 
tent, a reduction of the variety of the 
world to a series of preconceived, tradi- 
tional perceptions. But the return to the 
unconscious leads to the deification of 
the irrational. Nor did the Surrealists, 
well aware of what they were doing, 
shrink from the consequences of their 
doctrine. 

Surrealism is the extreme expression 
of the artist asserting his individualism 
in defiance of society. Having cut him- 
self off from the social order, he pro- 
tests against it by exaggerating his pri- 


2The European Caravan. Ed. by Samuel Putnam (New 
York, 1931), p. 93. 


vate world of fantasy, his cult of the 
irrational. The Surrealists have thus 
formed a militant alliance with the 
forces of the unconscious. Their crea- 
tive work is a suicidal gesture. The free- 
dom of unconscious association it strives 
for is as illusory as the freedom we 
romantically attributed to primitive 
man, for the unconscious is more rigor- 
ously determined than the conscious 
mind, just as primitive man is more 
fettered by custom than modern meg- 
alopolitan man. 

Surrealism as a literary and artistic 
movement is a violent example of that 
glorification of disorder and unreason 
which has been gaining an increasing 
hold on the minds of men. Surrealism 
is an organized effort to exploit the hys- 
teria of irrationalism. Freudian symbol- 
ism, the fruit of dreams, the seething 
cauldron of the unconscious, these sup- 
ply the material for the projection of a 
reality more inclusive and fertile than 
that fathered by consciousness. Surreal- 
ism is thus a revolt against the sover- 
eignty of reason. Unpredictable associa- 
tions as in the throes of delirium are 
to give birth to pure unconditional orig- 
inality, art saved from the limitations 
of human intellection. The energy of 
the mind is to be given free play with- 
out inhibitions of any kind. 

This audacious effort to transcend 
reality, to reach a super-reality, more 
universal and authentic, ends in a blan- 
ket denial of the reality-principle. For 
the dynamism of action which depends 
on a choice of values rests inescapably 
in consciousness, not in the oracular and 
fortuitous revelation of dreams and 
visions. To descend into the cellar of 
the unconscious is literally to retreat 
from life, to abjure the responsibility 
of action, to shuffle off the necessity of 
making a definite choice in a difficult 
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situation. The Surrealists have not only 
sought to transcend reality; they have 
also gone unwarrantably beyond the 
teachings of their master—Freud. Thus 
it is clear that the Surrealists have 
abused the psychoanalytical method, ex- 
ploited it for purposes that Freud would 
never have sanctioned. The super- 
reality they long for is an abstraction 
devoid of content. 


Ill 


By ‘“‘reason’” we do not mean to hy- 
postasize a “faculty” or refer to some 
supreme, indwelling force in the uni- 
verse. What we have in mind is more 
universal and legitimate: an attitude of 
inquiry, a method of analyzing and solv- 
ing problems. Reason in its widest and 
truly functional sense is identical with 
the scientific method. It is applicable 
not only to logic and physics but to 
every phase of human and social activ- 
ity that constitutes a challenge to in- 
telligence. Such problems are more com- 
plex in nature and more difficult to 
solve with any degree of finality, but 
there is no other reliable way of coping 
with them. 

Repeatedly the charge has been made 
that reason is cold, mechanical, arbi- 
trary, incapable of understanding the 
infinitely complex and mysterious total- 
ity of living experience. For such under- 
standing, the complete self, the intui- 
tions, must respond. We thus get an 
invidious contrast between a reason that 
is limited in scope, fallible, mechanical 
in operation, and a series of radiant in- 
tuitions that pierce to the central heart 
of the mystery. Analyze this conception 
of reason and it will be found that it 
is a personification, that it resurrects the 
old dualism between mind and body. 
Though it has no justification for being, 
this is a distortion that has persisted in 


the minds of philosophers as well as in 
the thinking of the layman. For reason 
is a dynamic process, a method, not an 
organ or corporeal function. It includes 
brain and blood, thought and emotion; 
it is an activity of the organism as a 
whole. As far back as 1922, John 
Dewey defended the same position. The 
conclusion, he wrote, “is not that the 
emotional, passionate phase of action 
can be or should be eliminated in be- 
half of a bloodless reason. More ‘pas- 
sions, not fewer, is the answer... . 
Rationality, once more, is not a force 
to evoke against impulse and habit. It 
is the attainment of a working harmony 
among diverse desires.’”* 

One way of recognizing those who 
are intransigently opposed to reason 
is to analyze their method of reasoning. 
Almost invariably it will be discovered 
that they condemn not only the limita- 
tions and fallibility of human reason 
but also the scientific method—and for 
more or less the same reasons. Whether 
in literary criticism or sociology or 
metaphysics, they invoke the support of 
a higher power. They wish to depend 
on authorities, on a central and august 
tradition. The opposition of the intel- 
lectuals to science is symptomatic of a 
deep-seated fear, a fear which is easily 
transformed into the emotion of hatred. 
For if science becomes the dominant 
discipline, then their function as writers 
is gone. There is no further excuse for 
their professional existence. Of course, 
this is a narrow occupational delusion, 
but it exists. Objectively, there is no 
reason why art and literature and meta- 
physics cannot flourish in a scientific 
universe of discourse or why there 
should be any irreconcilable conflict 
between them. 


3John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York, 
1922), p. 195. 
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The intuitionist, however, argues that 
while a knowledge of physics and biol- 
ogy may help us to gain some degree 
of understanding of human nature, 
there is an inner world of faith and 


purpose, volition and aspiration, mean- | 


ing and ideals, which is not accessible 
to objective observation. It is this inner 
world which is closed to the scientific 
method. But the scientist is not thus 
easily deterred from his purpose of 
steadily expanding the frontiers of 
knowledge. He does not deny that hu- 
man preferences and conations exist. 
They constitute the complex data with 
which he must deal in order to predict 
and control behavior. He works on 
the assumption that the scientific 
method can distinguish between those 
values which are legitimate and attain- 
able and those that are not. He believes 
that scientific methods can prove help- 
ful in choosing ideals intelligently. In 
fact, there is no other way. 

But this is anathema to many intel- 
lectuals. The attack on reason by Pareto 
and the pseudo-Freudians indicates a 
profound distrust not only of the legit- 
imacy but also of the value of rational 
processes. The motive behind this 
studied offensive of disparagement is 
not hard to discern, though it varies 
from person to person. The sum and 
substance of it is this: Look at the mis- 
erable pass to which the guidance of 
reason has brought us. We have in- 
herited the plagues of economic depres- 
sion, mass unemployment, Fascism, so- 
cial insecurity, war. We have nursed an 
illusion, the belief that man was 
prompted by rational considerations in 
his actions, whereas the exact contrary 
is the case. It is this perennial conflict 
which has reduced us to our present 
state of misery and violence. We have 
lived on pretences, nourished the poison 


of a lie. Now is the time to spew it 
forth from our system. Let us trust our 
instincts and intuitions. These cannot 
lead us astray. They are the constituent 
elements of our human nature, and we 
ignore them at our peril. 

When Pareto revealed the non-logi- 
cal foundations of human conduct, he 
thought he had dealt a mortal blow to 
“the religion of reason,” but his discov- 
ery, if accepted, results not in nihilism 
but in a strengthened faith in the valid- 
ity of the experimental method. The 
greatest danger to Western culture at 
the present time lies in the cult of the 
unconscious and the spurious mysticism 
to which it has given birth. While the 
Surrealists are still but a negligible in- 
surgent minority, the worshipers of the 
Unconscious are rapidly growing in 
number and influence, and they have 
mighty leaders to speak for them and 
justify their faith. What is dangerous 
in this cult is the fact that it can be and 
has been used as a springboard for a 
leap into the void of mysticism. Once 
the unconscious is exalted, it can be em- 
ployed to justify any emotional attitude. 
The resuscitation of the unconscious is 
too often a desperate effort to recapture 
and preserve those values which science 
has shown to be woven of the stuff of 
illusion. It is a rear-entrance to the para- 
dise of the Absolute. 

The tendency to canonize the uncon- 
scious was based on the Freudian con- 
cept of the unconscious. But the un- 
conscious, according to Freud, was a 
primitive storehouse of criminal and 
forbidden impulses. This would never 
do. The unconscious had to be trans- 
formed, apotheosized. In Modern Man 
in Search of a Soul, Jung declares: “As 
if all that is good, reasonable, beautiful 
and worth living for had taken up its 
abode in consciousness! Have the hor- 
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rors of the World War not opened our 
eyes? Are we still unable to see that 
man’s conscious mind is even more 
devilish and perverse than the uncon- 
scious?”” The miracle is performed: the 
unconscious is no longer a monster of 
the jungle to be feared and kept pris- 
oner in a cage of darkness. Such an 
attitude, Jung insists, springs from a 
fear of life. If the unconscious exists, 
it must be honestly faced. Only a false 
attitude can make it dangerous. If we 
repress it, we make it formidable; if 
we assimilate it, then the menace of the 
unconscious gradually subsides. 

Thus Jung became convinced that 
there was more between heaven and 
earth than was included in the deter- 
ministic formulations of science. In 
Psychology and Religion, he abandons 
the empirical methods and gives him- 
self over unrestrainedly to mystical 
speculation. Much happens in the 
psyche, he argues, which cannot be ex- 
plained by consciousness. He is skept- 
ical of rationalistic scientific theories 
and he looks with suspicion on our 
tendency to trust scientific statements of 
truth. If he had to choose between 
scientific theory and religious dogma, 
there is no question where he would 
stand. “In itself,” he declares, “any 
scientific theory, no matter how subtle, 
has, I think, less value from the stand- 
point of psychological truth than the 
religious dogma, for the simple reason 
that a theory is necessarily highly ab- 
stract and exclusively rational, whereas 
the dogma expresses an irrational entity 
through the image.” Therefore the 
dogma represents the soul more com- 
pletely than any scientific theory. The 
latter expresses the conscious mind 
alone, whereas the dogma expresses the 
living process of the unconscious. This 
knowing exaltation of the dogma and 


of the unconscious on which it is based, 
leads to a curious mystical philosophy. 


IV 


Once we undermine the foundations 
of reason, once we discredit the scien- 
tific method, the road is left open for 
a religious revival. Now religious mys- 
ticism crops up at all times with vary- 
ing degrees of intensity in the history 
of human thought. If we define mys- 
ticism as the flash of intuition that 
unites opposites and solves supremely 
difficult problems by a vaulting leap of 
the imagination, then no one laying any 
claim to originality or creativeness, 
whether in science or art, is without it. 
It is the leaven of the mind, the energiz- 
ing impulse in reason. But if we define 
mysticism, as it is usually defined, as 
the recognition of an all-pervading 
supernatural force, a transfiguring re- 
cognition of the God in man, then that 
is another matter. So defined, mysticism 
exposes the weakness of rationalism. 
Reason, unaided, seems but a puny and 
ineffectual faculty. For rationalism is 
based on implicit confidence in the 
power of reason to control the environ- 
ment and to guide the life of man. 
Without the stay of reason there can 
be no “knowledge.” Rationalism is thus 
another name for the discipline and 
restraint of the scientific method. 

Despite the attractiveness of tradi- 
tional faith, the intellectuals who have 
accepted the dispensation of science 
cannot worship a supernatural force. 
That way is closed to them. Some, to 
be sure, will make the difficult transi- 
tion; they will believe precisely because 
it is impossible to believe, basing their 
faith on despair or on revelation. In 
these dark times they must rely on some 
ultimate spiritual authority. But in their 
search for a spiritual synthesis, they 
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have thought it necessary to crush the 
cultural values dependent on science, 
and by so doing they have, perhaps un- 
wittingly, played into the hands of the 
Fascists. Is there much difference, except 
in intention, between Jung’s cult of the 
unconscious and the Nazi assault on the 
citadel of reason? Jung might have been 
the author of the following passage 
penned by Spengler: “We no longer 
believe that reason controls life. We 
have realized that life controls reason. 
. . . Life has no ‘goal.’ Mankind has 
no ‘goal.’ . . . Ideas act irrationally 
through the blood; consciousness is a 
matter of indifference. . . . Life is the 
alpha and omega, and Life is devoid 
of all system, all progress, all reason, 
it exists simply for its own sake.’ Here 
we have the deliberate repudiation of 
intellectualism in all its forms. If Nazi 
philosophers combat the intellect with 
all the instruments of reason at their 
disposal, there is a method in their mad- 
ness. If they succeed in destroying the 
validity of objective reason, then their 
mystical projections can be enforced as 
a higher truth; they can refute the con- 
cept of an all-embracing humanity. If 
the people have no access to objective 
truth, then it follows that they must 
depend humbly on the commands and 
decisions of the ruler. Thus the indivi- 
dual is submerged in the group, his 
identity lost, his reason impotent to 
effect his emancipation. 

If we are to recover our sanity, we 
must, first of all, learn to dissociate the 
deceptive group of meanings that clus- 
ter around the term “reason,” as am- 
biguous and hydra-headed as the word 
“reality.” To acknowledge the existence 
of the unconscious is not to admit the 
bankruptcy of reason, for reason is the 
more inclusive term. It represents the 
conscious and disciplined ordering of 


collective experience, the submission of 
all truth to the test of empirical verifi- 
cation, the dependence of all values on 
the scientific method. That is the crux 
of the matter. Granted that scientific in- 
quiry is still an unfinished process; 
granted that its formulations of truth 
are provisional and ‘“‘dated”; granted 
even that its version of reality is strictly 
limited. All that is no excuse for aban- 
doning its support. It involves a labor- 
ious procedure of checking, but it con- 
stitutes the only foundation on which 
we can safely build. The pragmatist, 
the operationalist, the logical positivist, 
the semanticist, the scientific humanist, 
all have this one thing in common: they 
agree that truth is relative, and that 
this glimpse of truth is the only one 
vouchsafed us. Ignore it, and we end 
up in the Nordic camp of mysticism. 
Science frankly concedes the vast area 
that is still unknown and unexplored; 
painfully it endeavors to extend its 
range of conquest, to perfect its meth- 
ods and deepen its understanding. 
Scientific humanism is predicated on the 
assumption that men can control their 
environment and by the cooperative use 
of intelligence create a rational civiliza- 
tion, without appealing to supernatural 
powers or invoking anti-noetic myths. 
Men can achieve economic security and 
cultural creativeness by using to the full 
the energies and capacities with which 
they are so abundantly endowed. 
Thus scientific humanism in its re- 
liance on the function of reason accepts 
the operations of the physical universe 
and frames scientific laws as useful aids 
for the description and control of nat- 
ural processes. This leaves a generous 
margin for experimentation within the 
realm of the possible. Therefore, scien- 
tific humanism does not ignore the role 
of man as a creative agent in determin- 
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ing the future course of events. The 
drama of life is still in the making, and 
man plays the part of both actor and 
dramatist. He has the power of chang- 
ing not only nature but also himself 
and the society to which he organically 
belongs. Though non-supernaturalistic, 
“the religion” of scientific humanism is 
capable of satisfying the deepest yearn- 
ings of the human personality, setting 
up a goal towards which rational man 
may strive, a goal in conformity with 
the findings of science. It is all a ques- 
tion whether a scientifically controlled 
society and mode of living is possible. 
This is the crucial issue. If science can 
determine the fate of nuclei and atoms, 
of steel and chemical elements, but not 


that of human beings in their social 
relationships, then are the social pes- 
simists indeed justified in their rejection 
of hope, and the mystics in their attack 
on the limitations of reason. Life will 
blunder on, catastrophic wars on an 
ever larger scale of destructiveness will 
decimate the earth, blind greed and 
competitive anarchy will reign, and 
each advance will be attended by a 
corresponding retrogression. As J. D. 
Bernal points out in The Social Func- 
tion of Science: ‘The reason why peo- 
ple believe that a scientific world order 
is impossible, or that even if it were 
possible it would not be worth while, 
lies in a deep-seated lack of faith in 
humanity.” 


Winter Courtship 


MAURICE B. CRAMER 


The moon’s white lava overflowed 
And froze on the snow-enameled road; 
Four moons in our four eyeballs glowed. 


In the star-bright ragged boughs behind 
There was a tinkling of the wind, 
A flameless fire that burned us blind. 


A wink of red and a wink of blue 
In one low planet puzzled you; 

One star burned blue, another red: 
“How like a rose it burns,” you said. 


The molten moonlight scorched the vale, 
The proudest star could not prevail, 
The zenith withered and grew pale. 


“The mountains of the moon!” you cried, 
“Poor pale Orion,” I replied. 
We walked on swiftly side by side. 


Eugene O’Neill’s Lost Moderns 


HARRY SLOCHOWER 


POLICEMAN. What you been doin’? 

YANK. Enuf to gimme life for! I was 
born, see? Sure, dat’s de charge. . . 

YANK (addressing the gorilla). On’y 
yuh’re lucky, see? Yuh don’t Shen wit ‘em 
and yuh know it. But me, I belong wit ‘em 
—but I don’t, see? . . . I ain’t on oith and 
I ain’t in heaven, get me? I’m in de middle 
tryin’ to separate ‘em, takin’ all the woist 
punches from bot’ of ‘em. 

—O'Neill, The Hairy Ape 


HROUGH the character of 
John Loving in Days Without 
End, O'Neill recapitulated his 
own stormy development from his 
earlier anarchic defiance to the recanta- 
tion in this Catholic play. O’Neill’s 
vogue in America, similar to that of 
Hauptmann in Germany, stems from 
the representative character of his 
shifting allegiances, which correspond 
to the vacillations of modern man. The 
difference between O'Neill and Haupt- 
mann consists in the more realistic and 
passionate statement of these vacilla- 
tions by the American dramatist. 
Lionel Trilling has noted the relig- 
ious tenor of O’Neill’s work. One 
should add that it has a ‘modern’ 
quality in that it contains a minimum 
of religious submissiveness. The pas- 
sion of O’Neill’s characters is not the 
passion of Christ. It is the passion of 
business, ownership, and acquisitive- 
ness. “Somethin’”’ drives them on to 
seek freedom. But it is a freedom which 
disturbs, unsettles, demanding a rest- 
less pace. Where the Greek man might 
find release in esthetic or ethical ca- 
tharsis and the Mediaeval man might 
place it all in the lap of God, O’Neill’s 


sceptical and disillusioned moderns can 
find no such resting points. Their ap- 
peal is to science and to psychoanalysis. 
But the “Dynamo” does not answer, 
and analytic probings only render com- 
munication more confusing. When they 
try the way “downwards” towards in- 
nocence, they discover that it is “too 
late” for that. They have been driven 
out from the naive plane, and “know” 
too much to be content with not know- 
ing enough. 

The specific nature of O’Neill’s prob- 
lem derives from his concern with char- 
acters who stand in an unsteady ‘‘mid- 
way” position. In fear of losing their 
power, they are nervous, fretful, dis- 
contented. In Checkhov (where this 
group never played an upper role), 
they just talk about it apathetically. In 
Odets, they react forcefully to the 
threat, but are finally released after 
they have lost their illusions of power. 
O’Neill’s people cling to their positions 
tenaciously. Hence, where in Checkhov 
the characters develop passively, and in 
Odets, where they are transformed rad- 
ically, in O'Neill their transformation 
is partial, jittery, and interrupted. 
Where it is thorough it remains barren 
because they lack the substitute norms 
which save the characters of Odets. The 
efforts of O’Neill’s post-war people 
are concentrated on rising to or hold- 
ing on to their middle position. Brutus 
Jones and Jim (All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings) struggle against being driven 
back to their original color lines. Yank 
accepts the embrace of death rather 
than sink back to his pit of not “be- 
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longing.” In Nina and Lavinia the will 
to power is so extreme and insistent as 
to reach the point of near hysteria. 
Brutus Jones, Yank, and Jim reach 
out from “below,” Nina and Lavinia 
from “above,” with Brown, Dion An- 
thony, and John Loving occupying an 
intermediate position on the intellec- 
tual-poetic front. But since their rebel- 
lion is incomplete or negative, it proves 
inadequate to cope with their situation. 
The result is that these characters are 
invaded by doubts which split their 
personalities. It was O’Neill’s startling 
innovation to give theatrical form to the 
disassociated personality through the 
visions in Emperor Jones, the masks in 
The Great God Brown, the ‘double 
talk” in Strange Interlude, the change 
of personality in Mourning Becomes 
Electra and the “Doppelganger” motif 
in Days Without End. In Emperor 
Jones, we have the inner torments of 
Brutus Jones who rejects and is reject- 
ed by both blacks and whites. What is 
here projected through the twilight 
consciousness of one person, becomes 
dramatized in the later plays where 
O'Neill extends the technique of dis- 
association to the point that it becomes 
a naturalistic form. In The Great God 
Brown, he would have us see the split 
in his characters by their use of masks; 
in Strange Interlude, he would have us 
hear the evidence of their duality; and 
in Dynamo and Days Without End, 
we are both to hear and see the Abso- 
lutes towards which O’Neill’s desper- 
ate people finally veer. In the one, we 
hear and see the “Dynamo” refusing 
to give up its secret; in the other, we 
hear Loving’s prayer that he may find 
peace. And in the silent Christ statue, 
we see the “granting” of the prayer. 
In O'Neill's two major plays, Strange 
Interlude and Mourning Becomes Elec- 


tra, the action pivots on a war-scene 
which serves as the background for the 
inner wars of the characters. In the 
older generation (Professor Leeds, Ezra 
Mannon), the war-pressure makes itself 
felt in the puritanical severity with 
which it attempts to preserve the tra- 
ditional concepts of love, marriage, and 
the family, which the younger genera- 
tion repudiates under the same pres- 
sures. Nina rebels against her father’s 
intervention which kept her from con- 
summating her love for Gordon; La- 
vinia and Orin trespass all natural 
boundaries in defiance of their father’s 
strict morality. But their war-like chal- 
lenge is wild, explosive, and blind. 
Nina would transvaluate all values. 
Deprived of love, she rejects love itself, 
giving herself to men and marrying 
without love. Even her child is con- 
ceived in loveless “‘scientific’’ planning. 
Having freed herself from all outer 
authority, Nina is trapped by the au- 
thority within herself. Her desire for 
possession ends in herself being pos- 
sessed. Each new act only leaves her 
more a prey to guilty feelings. They 
are the Erinyes of middle class con- 
science. 

In Strange Interlude, the characters 
still manage to live and talk themselves 
out. Nina enjoys afternoons with her 
lover Darrell, bears a son, and stays 
married to Sam Evans. In Mourning 
Becomes Electra, all expression is 
turned inward. Here, love is for “‘one- 
self,” sinful and guilty love of daugh- 
ter for father, son for mother, brother 
for sister. It is the sunset stage of the 
“upper” development. (All the events 
in this play occur towards evening or 
at night). “We've renounced the day, 
in which normal people live—or rather 
it has renounced us. Per 1 night- 
darkness of death in life—that’s the 
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fitting habitat for guilt!’’ The “rich ex- 
clusive Mannons’’ feel guilty in no 
longer being capable of productive love. 
Their ‘‘secret’”” look is admission of 
their insecurity, which leads them to 
snatch at love stealthily from those be- 
low, from Marie Brantome, the nurse 
girl with the joy of life (remindful of 
Regina in Ibsens’s Ghosts) and her son, 
Brand. Nina was still able to produce 
“in secret.” The Mannons cannot do 
even that. The war has maimed them, 
and after the public civil war is over 
they continue a private civil war with- 
in themselves. Even as they succeed in 
keeping the murders from becoming 
public, the acts carry on their secret 
“publicity” within the characters them- 
selves. And remaining private, this in- 
ner civil war precludes the possibility 
of a catharsis. The result is the secular 
tragedy in which suffering constantly 
mounts without alleviation. Lavinia, the 
master-will in all three murders, hopes 
by her acts of “removal” to free her- 
self for simple love. But what Lavinia 
cannot control is the effect of the ac- 
tion on herself. With each physical re- 
moval, she adds to her inner burden. 
The dead ghosts rule the living self. 
She retains her wilfullness to the very 
end, refusing to atone. But the confes- 
sion and atonement take place none- 
theless in the form of her self-rejec- 
tion. ““There’s no one left to punish 
me. I’m the last Mannon. I’ve got to 
punish myself.” With these words, she 
enters her church of hell to practice her 
love of hatred on herself. 

In Nina and Lavinia, O'Neill pre- 
sents the ultimate in self and social 
alienation. Both are the masochistic 
products of modern rationalistic self- 
probings. Both are filled with the pow- 
er-drive and attempt to wield and own 
peoples’ lives, as if they were ‘‘god and 


had created them.” Nina renounces at 
the end. Lavinia remains defiant even 
in her acceptance of suffering. Her 
very self-surrender and self-immolation 
have the character of challenge and 
insubordination. She remains in the 
grip of the Furies. 

In the midst of their sophisticated 
schemings, O’Neill’s characters yearn 
for unity “downwards,” for the state 
of no knowledge of sin, where they 
would not be tormented by man’s 
“dreams of greed and power.” But 
this return to innocence is thwarted as 
it is inevitably invaded by the modern 
spirit of doubt. The conversion is rather 
the other way. “Have I done this to 
you already, Peter?” Lavinia cries, as 
she notes that his eyes have taken on 
a suspicious look through contact with 
her. 

One of O’Neill’s characters, Marco 
Polo, does begin and end in innocence. 
But Marco Polo is an unrealistic rep- 
resentation of the naive person who te- 
mains eternally unspoiled. This is 
brought home in the Epilogue, where 
Marco is shown as having seen a pert- 
formance of O’Neill’s play about him- 
self. In the twentieth century, he is 
dressed as a thirteenth century Vene- 
tian merchant, still “sure of his place 
in the world.” In his preface, O'Neill 
states that he wanted to exonerate Mar- 
co Polo as a liar and adventurer. He 
shows him as the “best’’ in the straight 
line bourgeois ethic. Marco lives in the 
immediate present, has no imagination 
for love or death, has no secrets and 
no fears, knows no passion or loneli- 
ness. In short, he lacks soul and spirit. 
And it is only because he has a mini- 
mum of conscience and of conscious 
ness that he can accept life and his 
commercial ethic uncritically. To be 
sure, if this Renaissance hero lacks the 
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Faustian metaphysical drive, he is also 
incapable of Mephistophelian plotting. 
Because he has remained “pure,” he 
can be neither spiritual nor treasonable. 
He keeps his promises because he does 
not “know” any better. He holds to his 
bargain of simply watching over the 
beautiful princess, keeps the promise 
made to his girl, marries her even 
though she is no longer young or beau- 
tiful when he at last returns home. In 
short, O’Neill’s “happy” story is made 
possible by isolating his “worldly” 
character from the world, from knowl- 
edge of love, sin and death. For this 
reason, Marco Polo is also an uncon- 
vincing creation. 

The business characters in O’Neill’s 
later plays become problems in that 
they have a “‘soul,”” and question their 
status. Brown doubts that he is “the 
great God Brown,” and beneath his 
layers of protective fat is troubled by 
“the gnawing of a doubt.” Sam Evans 
inherits Marco Polo’s innocent acquisi- 
tiveness, but his “success” is illusory 
and planned for him by the sensitive 
and guilty characters, Nina and Dar- 
rell. He himself no longer enjoys the 
robust health of Marco, and while the 
insane streak in his family passes him 
by, he dies a sudden, “non-natural” 
death. What was an “instinct” of ac- 
quisitiveness with Marco Polo becomes 
neurosis with Nina and Lavinia. What 
was simple reasoning with him becomes 
tortured self-analysis. Marco Polo was 
intent on accumulating information 
and goods. The modern characters hav- 
ing gathered them, question their mean- 
ing, want to know what lies “behind” 
them. 

Dynamo presents the inadequacy of 
the answer given by modern science 
and Protestantism. The Fife house of 
“science” and the Light house of Pro- 


testant religion are seen simultaneous- 
ly with both their living rooms and 
bedrooms exposed. Theirs is an “open” 
world in which there are few se- 
crets. Reuben Light leaves his fath- 
er’s home to discover the new God, 
Electricity. But his “Protestant’’ up- 
bringing leads him to ask for its hid- 
den formula. Yet, although the new 
god is the product of man’s reason, and 
the nature of science is to give precise 
and complete answers, the Dynamo re- 
mains incommunicable. Reuben’s de- 
mand for absolute knowledge is only 
answered by the unbroken continuity 
of the rhythm of the Dynamo. 

But the state of living with two faces 
is painful. As Cybil tells Brown: 
“You've got to go to sleep alone.” 
Most of O’Neill’s people at last con- 
fess that they are in need of grace, not 
“justice.” Brown dies with Cybil’s 
prayer “Our Father, who art.” Reub- 
en’s final cry is “I only want you to 
hide me, Mother.” Nina tires of the 
attempt to enjoy father, lover and hus- 
band all in one, is “contentedly weary 
with life,” as she delivers herself to the 
fatherly protection of ‘good old Char- 
ley.”” Only Lavinia refuses to bow, re- 
maining “‘woodenly erect” in her de- 
fiance. In the Greek drama, the Erinyes 
are followed by the Eumenides which 
augur the beginning of a “new age.” 
But O'Neill lacks the faith of a “new” 
order. His people enact the decay of 
Western modes. Their world is closed 
and their ““Faustianism” doomed. This 
appears in O’Neill’s dramatic tech- 
nique, in that, with few exceptions, the 
end of his characters is foreshadowed 
at the beginning. They begin with a 
kind of “curse” from which they can- 
not escape. Locked up in their original 
sin they finally have recourse to orig- 
inal faith. 
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In this sense, Days Without End is 
the sequel to Dynamo and Mourning 
Becomes Electra. From the secular 
church of the Dynamo and the secular 
purgatory of the Mannon house, O’- 
Neill returns to the “old” church. The 
cacophany and ever-mounting despair 
of the Electra theme could be resolved 
only through a social or religious me- 
dium. O'Neill chooses the religious 
medium. John Loving takes the path 
of O’Neill’s other characters, going 
through the “seven periods of life,” 
as they are characterized in Lazarus 
Laughed: the simple, the eager, the 
self-tortured, the proud, the hypocrit- 
ical, the revengeful, the resigned. But 
here, resignation is complete and final. 
John Loving finds refuge in the walls 
of the church against his own and the 
world’s fires of revolt. Beginning in 
extremest negativism, he ends in full 
acceptance.’ 

The final scene in Days Without End 
recalls Hauptmann’s The Assumption 
of Hannele, where a Heaven is natur- 
alistically projected on the stage. In 
both, the technique appears as an arti- 
ficial device, a forced demonstration 


through physical pressure. In Haupt- 
mann’s play, an element of verisimili- 
tude is gained by the fact that the char- 
acter who imagines herself to be in 
heaven is a little girl. John Loving’s 
conversion to simple faith is less con- 
vincing, inasmuch as he has been shown 
to have gone through the stages of 
doubt. 

We can understand the need and 
the cry for unification on the part of 
John Loving. But the unification he is 
allowed to achieve omits all the com- 
plexities of his situation. It is a kind 
of Christian idyll on the religious plane 
corresponding to the pagan isles which 
O’Neill’s characters have never been 
able to get to. The peace achieved is 
unreal. Behind the silence, the accept- 
ance and submission, there remains the 
underground passion of O’Neill’s men 
and women, the dynamite of Yank and 
the power of Reuben’s Dynamo. 

BLL SH— 


1The church as the universal ‘‘Mother’’ suggests the 
role of the letter *‘M’’ which recurs in O'Neill’s plays 
from the universal ‘‘openness’’ of Marco Millions to the 
universal ‘“‘closedness’’ of the Mannons. O'Neill's way 
parallels that of similar ‘‘extremists,’’ such as T. S. Eliot 
and Aldous Huxley. It is particularly close to that of 
James Joyce who began with completely exiled characters 
and ended with Molly Bloom, the Earth Mother, and 
H. C. Earwicker as ‘‘Everyman.”’ 


Black Rain 


BREWSTER GHISELIN 


Black rain fallin’ in de night. 

De roof a-sobbin’ all de night. 

Oh de damp, hahd groun’ whah Oh’s gwine lie 
In de dahk an’ de rain, in de night. 


Sometime, niggah, you’s gwine fo’ to lie 
All alone outdoors in de night, 
Black rain fallin’ all de night. 


The Recapture of The Storyable 


Some Notes on the American Short Story from O. Henry to Dorothy Parker 


GORHAM MUNSON 


of the American short story—a 

form not invented by Americans 
but appropriated, developed and na- 
tionally stamped by them—is a history 
of escape from a formula and the re- 
capture of the storyable incident. To 
recover the storyable the canonical views 
of Poe on the nature of the short story 
had to be relaxed, which, with the aid 
of Chekhov, happened, and a less strict 
working definition of the short story 
was adopted. Somerset Maugham has 
given us a definition of the short 
story that we can all now accept. A 
short story, he says, is a piece of fic- 
tion that has a unity of impression, 
can be read at a single sitting, and 
is interesting. 

Offhand it would seem that to say a 
piece of writing interests us is not to say 
very much in a critical sense. Yet Maug- 
ham has used just the right words. The 
only test of a short story’s excellence, he 
declares, weighing the unsophisticated 
verb, is that it interests. What then 
makes a short story interesting ? The an- 
swer is in three parts: it must have an 


I: the last three decades the history 


_ interesting incident or episode; its char- 


acters must be interesting; the teller of 
the story must be interesting. If the in- 
cident is uninteresting or the characters 
do not establish interest in themselves 
or the narrator is poorly cast, you get 
a defective story that no amount of 
craft in the writing or so-called tech- 
nique — the “technique” of the class- 
room—can possibly save. 

It is, I know, a very late date to be 


flogging a dead horse like the O. Henry 
formula-story, but it is one good way 
of bringing out this essential quality of 
the short story for which we have no 
better word than the innocent word in- 
terest. O. Henry exemplifies the degen- 
eration of the Poe short story. Poe 
aimed, not at a transcription of actu- 
ality, but at a patterned dramatization 
of life. For his patterned dramatization 
he needed an anecdote, something, that 
is, that had oddly happened to a per- 
son, to borrow Henry James's definition 
of an anecdote. He searched for and 
found anecdotes that were curious, 
striking, original, in some way gripping, 
and having found such anecdotes, Poe 
then elaborated triumphs in technique 
notable for cleverness, ingenuity, con- 
struction and pattern. Well has he 
earned glory as the sire of the American 
short story. 

Poe had a rigorous artistic conscience. 
O. Henry had a journalist's sharp eye 
for effect. What had been art in the 
dramatic-pattern short story became in 
O. Henry’s stories slick craftsmanship. 
He selected anecdotes that aimed at a 
narrow range of effects, chief among 
them surprise. Technique became a kit 
of tricks. The dramatic pattern became 
synthetic and mechanical. 

Look, for instance, at O. Henry’s 
The W hirligig of Life, which Maugham 
liked well enough to include among the 
hundred short stories in his anthology, 
Tellers of Tales. It begins and ends 


with an identical scene—Justice of the 
Peace Benaja Widdup smoking his 
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. elder-stem pipe and a speckled hen 
cackling foolishly on the settlement’s 
main street. Ransie Bilbro, moonshiner, 
and Ariela, his mountaineer wife, are 
in the married state at the beginning, 
secure an informal divorce from Justice 
Widdup, then decide to be remarried 
to each other by him, and conclude in 
the state they began. The justice’s fee 
of five dollars for the divorce is stolen 
from him by Ransie who gives it to 
Ariela for “alimony” who hands it back 
to the justice as the fee for the second 
marriage. These circuits from an origi- 
nal position to an opposite one and back 
to the first position remind one of a 
game in which little balls always find 
their way back to their starting-point. 
The pattern is neat, but necessarily it is 
an artificial and mechanical neatness— 
contrived and not organic. As for the 
characters, Ransie and Ariela and 
Benaja Widdup, these mountain folk 
are exploited for slightly comic effects. 
The play is for the snicker at “hicks” 
from a big town audience. The charac- 
ters are not treated with decent respect 
for the human material they are, and 
they are made to speak a dialect with- 
out raciness or local flavor or folk- 
grace. 

It is impossible to maintain that the 
characters of The Whirligig of Life es- 
tablish any kind of quick interest in 
themselves, and it is equally impossible 
to claim that the plot of this story, once 
it has disclosed itself, has any more 
than a very limited interest for us. The 
plot is an idea for a tricky “short short” 
and nothing more. 

Yet thirty years ago the O. Henry 
formula-story with the surprise ending 
dominated our aspiring writers, and we 
may say that for fifteen years thereafter 
our short story writers struggled to 
break with O. Henry. They were strug- 


gling to break with the tradition of the 
short story as a dramatic pattern of life 
which had become purely mechanical— 
that is, of inferior interest. 


II 


The first step was to disavow enter- 
tainment as the chief end. Instead of 
“processing” material for its entertain- 
ment value, the short story writer like 
Dreiser became almost a straight re- 
porter; he produced fictitious journal- 
ism although less felicitously than 
Defoe, the matter of journalistic fiction. 
If entertainment was not the end, then 
what was? Truth! Frank Norris spoke 
bombastically for the new school when 
he exclaimed: “By God! I told them 
the truth. They liked it or they didn’t 
like it. What had that to do with me? 
I told them the Truth, I knew it for 
the Truth then, and I know it for the 
Truth now.” 

So truth became the professed goal 
of the realists. They tried to achieve 
more natural dialogue; they developed 
a preference for slum-life and working- 
class characters; they aimed at veracious 
transcripts of life which people inele- 
gantly used to call ‘a slice of life,” and 
they were fast reaching the end of a 
blind alley. For if the O. Henry school 
finally achieved the dullness of super- 
ficiality, the realists were achieving a 
dullness of another kind—the dullness 
of unheightened flat composition. They 
were losing the narrative sense, theif 
eye for a good story was getting blurred, 
and they were indiscriminate in their 
choice of characters, a remark I shall 
make clear in considering Ruth Suc- 
kow’s story Four Generations, a beauti- 
ful example of character-casting. 

In a way not easy to trace, it was the 
influence of Chekhov that liberated the 
realists from a prison of tedium they 
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were building for themselves after es- 
caping from the prison of the mechan- 
ical formula for a patterned short story. 
Chekhov loosened the pattern and 
somehow conjured a pervasive sense of 
life to flood into his stories. Undeniably 
he was interesting. His people were fas- 
cinating; his point of view was absorb- 
ing; his stories for all their seeming 
formlessness firmly held the reader’s in- 
terest and so weren’t formless after all. 
He revived the problem of interest 
which the canon of truth had obscured. 

Ruth Suckow, we feel, realized al- 
most at the start of her career the fic- 
tional possibilities of an observation of 
Chekhov's which we can paraphrase as 
follows: Americans don’t go to the 
North Pole and fall off icebergs; they 
raise wheat, go to Friday night prayer 
meetings, ride around in Fords and eat 
hot dogs. Miss Suckow’s Four Genera- 
tions is simply an account of a family 
reunion on what might be an Iowa 
farmstead, the sort of reunion which 
the weekly country paper serving that 
section would mention as having hap- 
pened and would enumerate the rela- 
tives who assembled. Beyond that noth- 
ing of news-value happened, and yet 
in Miss Suckow’s story something beau- 
tiful and unusual did happen. No re- 
porter could have reported it to his 
paper; no formula storywriter could 
have seized upon it; yet this slight rare 
occurrence proved eminently storyable 
as developed by Miss Suckow. 

Here is the scene as the story opens: 


_ “Move just a little closer together—the 
little girl more toward the center—that’s 
good. Now I think we'll get it.” 

The photographer dived once more under 
the black cloth. 

“Stand back, Ma,” a husky voice said. 
“You'll be in the picture.” 

Aunt Em stepped hastily back with a 
panicky look. Mercy, she didn’t want to 


show! She hadn’t had time to get her dress 
changed yet, had come right out of the 
kitchen where she was baking pies to see 
the photograph taken. She was in her old 
dark blue kitchen dress and had her hair 
just wadded up until she could get time to 
comb it. It didn’t give her much time for 
ae up, having all this crowd to cook 
or. 

The boys, and Uncle Chris, standing away 
back on the edges, grinned eS. 
Fred whispered to Clarence, ‘Laugh if Ma 
got in it.” The way she jumped back, and 
her unconsciousness of the ends sticking up 
from her little wad of hair, delighted the 
boys. When they looked at each other, a 
little remembering glint came into their eyes. 


What, very deftly, very naturally, has 
Miss Suckow already accomplished? 
Two important things, each far less ar- 
tificially than in the O. Henry story. 
She has created a sense of expectation 
in the reader, and she has put the reader 
in a certain attitude toward her people. 
Something is going to happen. The pho- 
tographer is going to snap a picture. It 
is as simple as that, but it is quite 
enough to start our narrative sense sali- 
vating, quite enough to make us feel 
that an action is imminent, that a story 
is coming—which is functionally what 
the beginning of a piece of fiction 
should do. Along with that, Miss 
Suckow indicates an attitude of respect 
for her people as human beings. She 
serves notice that she is not going to 
exploit them—for snickers from those 
who fancy themselves superior or for 
any other cheap response from the 
reader. Instead, she induces a sympa- 
thetic and curious attitude toward her 
characters. She is presenting them with 
fidelity to themselves, and we discover 
that we are interested in what they 
really are. 

The story is about the large family 
group and particularly about the great- 
grandfather and the great-granddaugh- 
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ter. We must be interested in the group 
and especially interested in “Grandpa” 
and little Phyllis, his great grand- 
daughter. 

“Grandpa,” waiting to be photo- 
graphed, is thus described or “cast” for 
his part in the fiction: 

Grandpa, sitting in the chair, might have 
belon to another world. Small, t like 
a little old troll, foreign with his _— 
cambric skullcap, his blue, far- -apart 

with their still gaze, his thin, a 
beard. His hands, gnarled from years of 
farm work in a new country, clasped the 
homemade knotted stick that he held be- 
tween his knees. His feet, in old felt slip- 
— with little tufted wool flowers, were set 

at on the ground. He wore the checked 
shirt of an old farmer. 


And Phyllis, who is to be in the 
group-picture of four members of dif- 
ferent generations, is described like this: 

Phyllis . . . . Her little yellow frock made 
her vivid as a canary bird against the dark 
green of the foliage. Yellow—the relatives 
did not know whether they liked that, bright 
yellow. Still, she did look sweet. . . . Grand- 
pa looked wonderingly at the bare arms, 
round and soft and tiny, white and moist 
in the heat. Fragile blue veins made a flower- 
like tracery of indescribable purity on € 
white skin. Soft, tender, ex line 
what a little girl was here, Tike a ahece 


What is it that fascinates us about 
“Grandpa”? The hint of something 
troll-like in him. And what excites our 
interest in Phyllis? A delicate bird-like 
quality. In fine, we have an old farmer 
who reminds us of a troll placed in 
proximity to a little girl who reminds 
us of a canary; our sympathy is engaged 
for both and we become interested in 
what may happen from the brushing 
together of two such natures. 

After the picture is taken, the action 
seems desultory. There is a desultory 
conversation between “Grandpa” and 
his banker-son Charlie. After a while 


Charlie yawned, stretched his arms, 
said with a little touch of shame: 


“Well, Pa, I guess I'll go over and talk 
to Chris a while. I'll see you again before 
we leave.” 

“Ja—” The old man did not try to keep 
him. He watched Charlie’s plump figure 
cross the grass. Ja, he had more to say to 


the young ones. 


There had been an attempt to com- 
mune and it had failed. 

The womenfolks talk on the front 
porch. Charlie’s daughter Katherine, 
the mother of Phyllis, is among them, 
set apart by her fastidiousness. The 
sense of apartness is not dissolved. 
Katherine has even grown away from 
her father Charlie and his family and 
thinks of her husband Willis and his 
New England family while hearing the 
women’s chitchat on the porch (of 
Willis’s family ‘“‘she had always felt 
that those were the kind of people she 
ought to have had, the kind of home”). 
Thus by small strokes Miss Suckow re- 
veals that the family reunion instead 
of making relatives feel they are coming 
close to each other is actually accenting 
their sense of distance from each other. 
It may even be said that this growth of 
the sense of separateness is the narra- 
tive. 

“Grandpa” retires and sits alone in 
his bedroom, the door open. Little 
Phyllis rises from her nap and wanders 
by. The troll and the canary look at 
each other. The moment of contact be 
tween human beings, the closing of the 
distance between them by a flash of 
warm understanding, has arrived. The 
story concludes with that electric mo- 
ment. 


“Is dis a little yellow bird? Can it sing 
a little song?” 

A faint smile dawned on the serious patt- 
ed lips. He nodded at her. She seemed to 
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have come a little closer. He, too, looked in 
wonderment, as he had done before, at the 
shining hair, the fragile blue veins on the 
white temples, the moist, pearly white of 
the little neck, marvelling as he would have 
marveled at some beautiful strange bird that 
might have alighted a moment on his door- 
step.... 

Can't sing a little song? No? Den 
Grandpa will have to sing one to you.” 

He had been thinking of songs as he sat 
here, they had been murmuring somewhere 
in his mind. Old, old songs that he had 
known long ago in the old country... . 
His little visitor stood quite still as his faint, 
quavering voice sounded with a kind of 
sweetness in - = oe 

The of her brown shining eyes never 
von aa a soft glow of fascinated in- 
terest grew in them as the sad wailing sim- 
plicity of the old tune quavered on the sum- 
mer air. For a moment she was quite near, 
they understood each other. 

“You like dot? Like Grandpa’s song?” 

She nodded. A tiny pl smile curved 
her fresh 7 

Then suddenly, with a little delicate scared 
movement, as if after all she had discovered 
that the place was strange, she flitted away 
to her mother. 


The late Edward J. O’Brien selected 
Four Generations as one of the fifty 
best American short stories published 
between 1915 and 1939. To our gen- 
eration it is an exceptionally fine story, 
but would the leading editors of O. 
Henry's day have accepted it for pub- 
lication? We praise Four Generations 
for its actuality, its sadness and pathos, 
and its pattern of frustrated human re- 
lations suddenly climaxed by a moment 
of mutual appreciation by two of the 
characters. Yet an earlier generation 
would have found this story undramatic 
and loose and would have complained 
that it had no plot. We reply that it 
holds and rewards our interest, as well 
as giving unity of impression and lend- 
ing itself to reading at a single sitting, 
thus fulfilling our working definition of 


a short story. What is it, let me repeat, 
that despite the slight dramatic tension 
of Four Generations makes it interest 
us? 

First, an incident has been discovered 
that is truly storyable. Alas, it is not 
easy to define the storyable, but fortu- 
nately for us Henry James meticulously 
described his search for and seizure up- 
on the storyable in each of the prefaces 
he wrote to his novels. ““One’s subject,” 
James declared, “‘is in the merest grain, 
the speck of truth, of beauty, of reality, 
scarce visible to the common eye—-since, 
I firmly hold, a good eye for the subject 
is anything but usual.” That helps to- 
ward recognition, if not definition, of 
the storyable incident, which James else- 
where refers to as a “tiny nugget” pos- 
sessing a “hard latent value.” The 
writer of fiction, James adds, “comes 
upon the interesting thing as Columbus 
came upon the isle of San Salvador, 
because he had moved in the right di- 
rection for it.” 

Reviewing the incidents of the 
world’s acknowledged great short 
Stories, one can sustain the proposition 
that storyable incidents are compara- 
tively few and that they rarely are to 
be found in newspapers or in actual 
life, most rarely of all in one’s own 
life. A special eye has to be developed 
for these “air-blown particles,” as 
James terms them, much as a painter 
develops an eye for the truly paintable 
bits in a landscape. The storyable is 
something uncommon—like Phyllis lis- 
tening raptly to “grandpa’s” song—and 
at the same time it must be plausible, 
it must wear the air of “it might have 
happened”—as does the encounter of 
“grandpa” and Phyllis. 

One way of summarizing the revolt 
against the machine-made short story is 
to say that American writers stopped 
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trying to concoct plots and began to 
hunt for incidents they would recognize 
as storyable. They dropped formulae 
for constructing a story and instead 
sought to unveil the latent value in an 
incident or episode. The storyable, how- 
ever, is not enough for maximum in- 
terest. 

In the second place, the “tiny nug- 
get” being found, characters must be 
especially cast for the story. It is a curi- 
ous thing but it often happens that 
characters which are interesting or vivid 
in history, in the life around one, or in 
one’s personal experience are unsuited 
to the medium of fiction. There are, so 
to speak, “‘fiction-tests” that may be 
compared to screen-tests to discover the 
fitness of a person for the particular 
medium of the motion pictures. Huckle- 
berry Finn, for example, passes the 
““fiction-test,” whereas most small boys, 
living or fictional, would fail. It doesn’t 
matter what Huck Finn does, we follow 
him with absorption. He is superbly 
“cast” for his role. So too are canary- 
like Phyllis and troll-like “grandpa.” 
They have a magnetic center, what the 
French would call je ne sais quoi, some- 
thing that establishes the reader's inter- 
est in their doings. 

In the third place, the storyteller must 
also be “cast.” A successful answer 
must be returned to the questions: 
to whom would this story be likely to 
occur? what kind of person would tell 
the story most effectively? A sea dog, 
as in Conrad? A clever young man on 
the fringe of Mayfair, as in Michael 
Arlen? A farmer, a Rotarian, a faded 
belle, or who? How important the as- 
sumed character of a narrator is, we 
can easily gauge by listening to a good 
oral storyteller in a children’s nursery. 

Naturally, many stories are told from 
a point of view outside the story. This 


is the dramatist’s attitude toward the 
narrative, but the point of view has to 
be as carefully considered (“‘cast’) as 
if there were an assumed narrator with- 
in the frame. A glance at one of Ring 
Lardner’s best esteemed stories, Haircut, 
will reveal the great power added to a 
story when the teller is perfectly cast 
for the role. 

Haircut is the story of the “acciden- 
tal” fatal shooting of a detestable town 
loafer and practical joker by a half- 
witted boy. The circumstances leading 
up to the “accident” constitute the story- 
able narrative. With them in mind, if 
we inquire who would best relate them, 
we shall see that Lardner’s choice incal- 
culably enhanced the story. The local 
barber, as loquacious as legend, tells 
the story to a stranger getting a haircut. 
The barber thinks that the victim of the 
shooting was a ‘‘card’” and he chuckles 
over the cruel practical jokes the ‘“‘card” 
used to perpetrate. Thereby he becomes 
the mouthpiece of an insensitive low- 
grade public opinion, and an extra value 
for the reader is, by the most natural 
means possible, spread through the 
story. The reader experiences the im- 
pact of the story per se, but in addition 
he is forced to notice that the horrible 
thing is that gross public opinion arises 
from no realization of how despicable 
the antics of Jim, the joker, were. And 
thus we are led to take an interest in 
the tale’s teller quite as much as in the 
tale and the actors in it. This is what 
artistry in “casting” the assumed nat- 
rator can achieve. 


Ill 


Instead of our best short story writers 
racking their brains for a plot, they now 
appear as propounders and answerers 
of certain questions: have I discovered 
a storyable incident? how shall I cast 
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my actors? who would best tell it? Pro- 
ceeding in this manner, they treat each 

roblem in its own terms and achieve 
individual solutions. They emancipate 
themselves from a conventional formula 
and when successful achieve form in 
the aesthetic sense. 

What is the great distinguishing trait 
of short story form? Its sense of natu- 
ral completeness. This has been given 
convincing statement by the English 
critic, A. R. Orage, who wrote that “‘the 
ideal short story must contain an epi- 
sode which, like a nugget of gold in 
quartz, can be detached from its con- 
text and mounted as something com- 
plete in itself. The essence of the short 
story is its natural completeness. A 
short story must leave no margins for 
interrogations; it must not raise any 
speculations concerning what preceded 
or followed the episode contained in 
it; but it must present itself as an ac- 
complished fact without ancestry or 
offspring.” 

It will be recalled that at the outset 
I adopted Maugham’s definition of a 
short story which said that a story must 
give a unity of impression. We have 
plumbed the meaning of the word in- 
teresting, when applied to a story, and 
we do not have to explain the stipula- 
tion that a short story must be within 
the flexible time-limits of a single sit- 
ting. Now, can we freshen the meaning 
of “unity of impression,” that well- 
worn textbook phrase? Can we make 
it more serviceable for, let us say, the 
stories of Katharine Mansfield who, we 
must remember, seemed baffling not so 
many years ago to the magazine-bred 
reader, and for the stories of Kay Boyle 
who some readers complain leaves them 
up in the air? 

If we say that a short story must 
have a sense of natural completeness, 


we are, of course, asserting—but in a 
more exact way—that it must have 
unity of impression. We have sharp- 
ened our requirement. A good story on 
which to try this criterion of complete- 
ness is Dorothy Parker's A Telephone 
Call. It has a unity of impression, an 
effect of pathos, but it could produce 
this effect and still be ragged at the 
edges, still seem not finished. 

As most readers know, A Telephone 
Call is a frantic monologue of a woman 
hoping that her lover, who is finished 
with her, will ring up. Like a child she 
begs God to make him telephone, she 
supplicates the silent telephone, she has 
spells of trying to reason with herself 
and fits of impotent rage. “Oh, it’s so 
easy to be sweet to people before you 
love them.” In agony she speculates 
about men and about whether the clock 
is fast or some accident may have be- 
fallen him. “I could telephone him. I 
mustn't.” There develops a conflict over 
that wish and that self-prohibition, a 
mounting conflict between love and 
pride. And then the end: 


“T'll count five hundred by fives. I'll do 
it so slowly and so fairly, if he hasn't called 
then, I'll call him. I will. Oh, please, dear 
God, dear kind God, my blessed Father in 
Heaven, let him call before then. Please, 
God. Please. Five, ten, fifteen, twenty, twen- 
ty-five, thirty, thirty-five... .” 


When we rise from this story, or any 
really good short story, we know every- 
thing even though the writer has not 
told us everything. A Telephone Call 
is self-contained — a story of helpless- 
ness frantic before an unyielding fact, 
a fact here symbolized by the obstinate 
silence of the instrument. We know of 
the previous love affair and have no 
questions to ask about it. We know the 
man is finished and she will unavail- 
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ingly telephone him. We know love is 
over. The story has achieved finality. 
Writers like Kay Boyle appear to ex- 
periment with an implicit finality in 
their stories. That way subtlety lies, and 
it is an added pleasure to the reader to 
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find the answers cunningly implied in spring.” 


Pastoral Photograph: War Office 


ROBERT BROWN 


With massive bodies women lean 
To gather pale and furtive wheat. 
Uneasy shadows crowd at feet, 

Rehearse their act on sylvan screen. 


Ripe grain defines a deathless hill 
Forever climbed by latest sky 

Which firmly curved, unbroken shell, 
Reminds the ear how speech must die. 


Nevertheless the wheat is thrown 


And spilled beneath dry flood of hands. 


Sun-built, the idle sheaves alone 


Are fixed. No crumbled mouth demands. 


II 
This picture caught with telescope 
Lens doesn’t show the unknown faces 
That heard our plane’s increasing slope 
Enlarge their intimate voices. 


Nor, warm, how faces hurried, slept 
Through this never-ending harvest 

Finally; nor why this dream has left 
Each sun-lit form a shadow’s breast. 


the story’s texture to the questions 
which immediately leaped into his mind 
when he finished perusal of the story. 
But implicit or explicit, the finality must 
be there; the story must be ‘an accom- 
plished fact without ancestry or off- 
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Key to Knowledge 


PHILIP TALT 


E and my cousin Aloysius 

M were always pretty late get- 

ting over to the branch of- 

fice of the Brooklyn Daily Times to 
pick up the papers we delivered. 

We had other irons in the fire. 

We were late, mostly, because right 
after school we had to scout around 
to all the vegetable stores in our neigh- 
borhood for carrot greens and stuff to 
feed our rabbits. 

Mr. Agard, the branch manager, 
didn’t like it though. He was always 
bawling us out for making him wait 
for us like that, but we didn’t care very 
much because we figured that by Easter 
we'd have about a thousand rabbits and 
we'd sell them all to the pet shops and 
Mr. Agard and the Brooklyn Daily 
Times could go fly a kite. 

My cousin Aloysius, who was kind 
of good at arithmetic, said that from 
the looks of it sometimes, he figured 
we might even have about two thou- 
sand rabbits by Easter and we'd proba- 
bly have enough money to buy us one 
of those bicycles with a Smith Motor- 
wheel on the back. 

“Boy!” said Aloysius, after we fed 
the rabbits and started out for the news- 
paper office. “Can you imagine having 
one of those motorbikes? Boy! Sitting 
there with your feet just resting and 
that bike going like sixty down the 
block! That’s the life, all right! When 
I get my motorbike, it’s gonna be blue 
with red trimming,” said Aloysius. 

“Mine’s not,” I said. “Mine’s gonna 
be red. All red. Like a fire engine. It’s 
gonna have a siren on it, too,” I said. 


So, talking about our future like that, 
we were pretty late getting over to pick 
up our papers. This particular time I 
think we were about forty-five minutes 
late. 

We got there though. 

“Boys,” said Mr. Agard. “I want to 
talk to you.” 

“Ohoh!”’ said Aloysius. 

“Ohoh!” I said. 

“Boys,” said Mr. Agard. “Aren't you 
the two fellows that saw that burglar 
climbing into the window of Mrs. Stev- 
ens’ house the other day?” 

“Oh, that,” said Aloysius. “Yeah, 
that’s right,” he said. 

“That's right,” I said. 

“Did you get a good look at him?” 
said Mr. Agard. “Would you know him 
if you saw him again?” 

“What? Oh, sure,” said Aloysius. 
“We'd know him.” 

“Sure,” I said. “We watched him a 
long time. First he tried to get in the 
back door and then he tried all the cel- 
lar windows and then he finally climbed 
through the kitchen window. We 
thought he was going to give up, but 
he went in through the kitchen win- 
dow,” I said. 

“Well. . . . Yeah,” said Aloysius, 
giving me a look. “We'd know him.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Agard, smiling all 
over his fat, red face. “They've got a 
man down at the police station that 
they think did the job. The police want 
you boys to go down after you deliver 
your papers and see if he is the man.” 

“All right,” we said. 

“Don’t forget to mention that you're 
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from the Brooklyn Daily Times,” Mt. 
Agard said. 

We delivered our papers and then 
we started downtown to the police sta- 
tion. I didn’t think I liked police sta- 
tions. 

“What are you worrying about?” 
said Aloysius. ‘You just go in and they 
show you the guy and you say ‘yes’ or 
‘no.’ That’s all. It’s like being a boy 
scout.” 

“Oh,” I said. 

“Besides,” said Aloysius. “Maybe 
that big chowderhead cop, Mr. Kelly, 
won't always be chasing us when we 
play ball, now that we're doing them 
this favor.” 

“Yeah, that’s right,” I said. 

So we went into the police station. 
Aloysius acted like he’d been there be- 
fore, but I walked in with my eyes sort 
of closed. I was making believe it was 
the public library, or something. 

The man they had was the man, all 
right. He acted as though he didn’t like 
us. 

“Yes sir, boys,” said Mr. Schultz. 
“You've been very helpful.” 

Mr. Schultz is the police lieutenant. 
He has red hair around the edges of 
his head and no hair on the top. 

“That's all right, Mr. Schultz,” said 
Aloysius. 

“Sure,” I said. 

“Yes sir, boys. A big help,” said Mr. 
Schultz. “Did you know that that guy 
swiped about five thousand dollars 
worth of jewelry and eight hundred 
dollars in cash from Mrs. Stevens’ home 
the day you saw him go in that win- 
dow ?” 

“Huh? What?” said Aloysius. 

“What?” I said. 

“I wouldn’t be surprised if Mrs. 
Stevens gave you two kids a little some- 
thing for helping catch the thief. Mrs. 


Stevens is a very wealthy woman. Well, 
boys,” said Mr. Schultz. “I'll let you 
know if we need you kids anymore.” 

“Huh ?” said Aloysius. “Oh, all right, 
Mr. Schultz.” 

“Huh?” I said. 

“Goodbye, boys,” said Mr. Schultz. 

“Holy Mackerel!’ said Aloysius, 
when we were outside. “Holy Mack- 
erel!”’ 

“Holy Mackerel!” I said. “Do you 
think that Mrs. Stevens will give us a 
reward?” 

“I dunno,” said Aloysius. ‘I dunno. 
I hear that Mrs. Stevens is a tightwad.” 

“Yeah,” I said. “But we saved her 
a lot of money.” 

“I know,” said Aloysius. “Gee! May- 
be she will!" 

“Gee!” I said. 

The next day we were late because 
of the same reason, but Mr. Agard was 
still smiling. 

“Boys,” said Mr. Agard. “Mr. Kelly 
was just here and said that Mrs. Stevens 
would like to see you two boys. After 
you deliver your papers. She wants to 
thank you for what you've done.” 

“Oh, boy!” said Aloysius. 

“Oh, boy!” I said. 

“Don’t forget to mention that you're 
from the Brooklyn Daily Times,” said 
Mr. Agard. 

We delivered our papers just as fast 
as we do on collection day. Even faster. 
Then we started over to Mrs. Stevens’ 
house. We went by the way of Nick's 
bicycle shop. 

‘“There’s the one I want,” said Aloy- 
sius. “The red and blue one. I’m gonna 
have Nick put a big carrier on the back 
for my papers.” 

‘“There’s the one I want,” I said. 
“The red one. I’m gonna have Nick put 
a siren on mine. 


“I’m gonna fold all my papers be- 
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fore I start on my route and then I can 
sail right down the block with my feet 
resting on the pedals and sling the 
papers on the porches without stop- 
ping. Good old Mrs. Stevens,” Aloysius 
said. 

“When I speed down the block I’m 
gonna let that siren ‘go.’ Everybody'll 
know who it is when they hear that 
siren. Good old Mrs. Stevens,” I said. 

“Boy!’’ said Aloysius. 

“Do you think she will?” I said. 
“Will she give us enough money?” 

“Sure,” said Aloysius. ‘“We saved her 
a lot of money.” 

So we went up on the porch of Mrs. 
Stevens’ house and rang the bell and 
the maid came to the door. She looked 
like she was cold. 

“We want to see Mrs. Stevens,” 
Aloysius said. 

We went inside and stood in the 
hall. Then the maid brought us into 
a big room. 

Mrs. Stevens was a tall lady with 
three chins and a little white poodle 
dog. The dog kept barking and the 
maid took it outside. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Stevens. “So you're 
the little boys that identified the burglar 
and made him confess?” 

“Yeah,” said Aloysius. 

“That's right,” I said. “We were 
coming home from delivering our 
papers and we saw him.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Stevens. “You're 
‘paper boys.’ Well, you’ve certainly 
been a great help and I have something 
for you boys. Just wait here a moment,” 
she said. “I'll be right back.” 


“Boy!” said Aloysius. ‘‘Here it 
comes!’’ 
“Oh, boy!” I said. 


“Just imagine! Delivering our papers 
on a bicycle with a Smith Motorwheel! 
Good old Mrs. Stevens!” 


“Good old Mrs. Stevens!” I said. 

Mrs. Stevens came in carrying two 
boxes. We looked at her. 

She gave Aloysius a box. And she 
gave me a box. 

“There you are, boys,” Mrs. Stevens 
said. “Open them up. I’m sure you'll 
find them very useful. The foundation 
for a complete education lies within the 
covers of those books.” 

Aloysius stood there balancing the 
box on the palms of his hands. He had 
a funny look on his face. 

I opened my box. There was a big 
book inside and on the blue cover of 
the book it said, Complete Encyclopedia 
of General Information: A key to 
Knowledge. 1 put the cover on the box 
again. 

Mrs. Stevens smiled. 

“A book like that will inspire you 
boys to seek an education,” she said. 
“Then when you grow up you will be 
able to secure a responsible place in the 
world. I know you boys will cherish 
these books. Won’t you?” said Mrs. 
Stevens. 

“What?” said Aloysius. “Yeah,” he 
said. 

“Yeah,” I said. 

“We have to go,” Aloysius said. 

“We have to go now,” I said. 

“Well, goodbye, boys,” said Mrs. 
Stevens. “And thank you.” 

We walked very fast until we were 
about six blocks away from Mrs. Stev- 
ens’ house. Then we walked very slowly 
toward home. 

Not by the way of Nick’s bicycle 
shop. 
“A book!” said Aloysius. 

“And no stories in it, even,” I said. 

“That old tightwad,” said Aloysius. 
“I wish that guy would break out of 
jail and rob her house again. That's 
what I wish,” he said. 
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““Me, too,” I said. 

“Well, anyway,” said Aloysius. 
“Maybe we'll have two thousand rab- 
bits by Easter.” 

“That's right,” I said. “Don’t forget 
to count them again to-morrow,” I said. 

When we got home Aloysius sat 
down on the back porch steps. He put 
the box containing the book on his lap 
and he sat there looking at it. I put the 
box on my lap and I sat there looking 
at it. 

“Say!” said Aloysius, looking at me. 
“Maybe it’s got something about rab- 


bits in it!” 

Aloysius took off the cover of the box 
and opened the book to “Rabbits.” 

“It says that rabbits are small, bur- 
rowing rodents sometimes called hares,” 
said Aloysius. 

“Oh,” I said. 

“Anybody knows that,” 
said. 

“Sure,” I said. 

We put the books on the pantry shelf 
where my mother keeps her cook book 
and then we went into the kitchen for 


supper. 


Aloysius 


Two Friends 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


I have two friends: One has always won and will never lose, 

Having planned life better than fate—the dark eyes 

Always remembering, filing away forever clear 

Pictures of the present. The slight smile of the thin lips, saying: Choose. 
Discriminate. Control. You wait for life to burst in surprise, 

Rocketing from your grasp like a Roman candle. When he stands near, 
Well dressed in a suave suit of pride, I am afraid. 

His black-velvet voice, answering, trims the frayed edges of my thought. 

I can only leave my card in the silver tray and go. Whatever I brought 


Living into his house has fled. 
The other brings light in his face, 


The warm touch of his hands, the Yes-sound 

Of his voice. I watch how his body strokes the air, 

Holding life’s brilliance close. Any place 

He sits is a flare of gold hair, a muscular smile saying: I found 

Someone to love in every room of the day. I found someone everywhere. 
You will remember his looking into your eyes to find 

Behind the fear: the furtive Friihlingstimme: never-before- 


Listened-for, never-before-heard . . . 


The door 
Of my house is open to two friends. I wish, but do not know whether, 
Entering as strangers, they will go home, talking together. 
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The Brothers 


FREDRICK BRANTLEY 


FTER Jeb Reeves had come out of 
A barn and stood just beyond 
the sagging door, he could have 
reached the boy at the woodpile in a 
dozen furious strides, and he could have 
shook the boy good or slapped him 
good; and he could have waited, then, 
for the expression on his son’s face to 
tell that he knew for what he was be- 
ing punished. He could have done this, 
but he did not because he was afraid; 
his fear was that his child’s face might 
show no recognition of his sin, shirking 
his duty—a recognition, as of all sins, 
that would and must light up the child's 
face, even though it were wreathed in 
pain. Just as acknowledgement would 
light up the human face (like a strange 
smile) it would cast in turn peaceful 
light over yards, unpainted house, fields 
and woods, all dulled now under a 
stormcast sky. Of what he would seek 
most upon the features of the face he 
constantly feared would not be there; 
and it seemed to him that this was a 
struggle from which he could never 
escape. 

“Retribution,” he whispered aloud, 
dryly. Retribution for a sin, he thought, 
my sin, a sin committed back yonder 
when man was like this, a child, not 
even knowing or caring. And whipping 
does no good for neither the child nor 
the man. It’s why God made it be a 
woman’s work to look after the child, 
her knowing what a child is and exactly 
how a child don’t yet reckon how sin is. 

He walked through the fresh mud 
towards the child who went on chop- 
ping lazily at the block of pine. Jeb 


called, instantly knowing it was a sign 
of his weakness, to the child, “Lit’le 
Jeb.” The boy turned, round-eyed and 
staring calmly, as though the man was 
a stranger. Jeb faced what might have 
been his own image except that the 
boy’s face was pudgy and round instead 
of bony, and his overalls did not look 
as worn. 

“Gimme that axe here.” 

“Yessir.” The boy propped it against 
the stump. 

“Now git a bucket and dip some 
water fur Sister. Tell her to git supper 
ready. You reckon you kin fetch that 
water correct?” 

“Yessir.” 

The clouds kept piling up overhead, 
but there was no rain, and no wind 
soughed in the dark piney woods that 
stretched away from the farm. The 
steady chopping of Jeb’s axe against 
the wood echoed leadenly across the 
wet, autumn afternoon. He worked 
hard, like a man determined to work 
more and faster than anyone else. The 
name, Miss ’Lizabeth, of his wife came 
persistently to him now, even as he was 
confident that the fury of his work 
could shut out all. Miss ‘Lizabeth’s 
death: the memory was a hollow halloo 
in a closed, empty room. He thought, 
And her in that big front bed, clawing 
them blankets up to her chin and her 
face looking like she wasn’t even know- 
ing Aunt Edna or me was there. Me, 
who'd put on my coat to go into Miss 
"Lizabeth’s room of dying ‘cause Aunt 
Edna said Miss "Lizabeth wanted to 
speak to me, to speak her last. 
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The splints of pitch pine fell, a neat 
mounting pile, on the ground. He fin- 
ished splitting the wood, stacked it high 
on his arms to carry it to the back porch. 
“Sister,” he called, “Sister, you come 
here and git this fire wood.” A young 
girl, not more than fourteen, slid 
through the doorway and gathered up 
several pieces of wood. Jeb stood watch- 
ing her (she gave no expression and 
her slippered feet made a whispering 
sound as she crossed the flooring), then 
he turned and walked to the front of 
his house. 

On the front gallery he sat down in 
the one weatherbeaten rocker, kicked 
off his shoes, and began tamping his 
pipe. His hand, holding the flaring 
match paused, while the match burned, 
when he saw the slow, steady progres- 
sion of mule team and wagon rounding 
the bend in the road below his farm. 
A man sat alone at the reins, not using 
his whip, and Jeb gradually could see 
the rhythmic flop of the mules’ ears 
just above the high grass. The proces- 
sion came on until he could hear the 
wheels grind on gravel, and the delicate 
clip of the hooves of the mules. The 
match in his hand burned out; he struck 
another to the pipe. When the buck- 
board hove into full view, he saw his 
neighbor Thompson stop the team, tie 
the reins with care and descend heavily. 
From the wagon the man raised his 
hand in faint greeting, and, bending 
his head, started for the house. Jeb ad- 
vanced to meet him at the little gate. 
He smoked his pipe and waited for the 
neighbor to speak first. But Thompson 
offered no more than that original, hesi- 
tant salutation, the arm raised half- 
heartedly as if without thought; and 
there at the gate he began to hit ab- 
sently and viciously at the tops of bitter 
weeds with his whip stock. 


“Hell,” Thompson cursed the ground, 
and, facing Jeb fully, spoke hurriedly: 
“Reeves, somebody shot Tom Wynn to- 
day. Shot him dead.” 

Jeb flinched, and he did not try to 
meet the man’s curious gaze. He took 
the dead pipe from between his teeth 
and began tapping the ashes out against 
the fence post. ‘‘He’s dead?” he asked 
without tone and asked again as quiet- 
ly, “They ketched the man who done 
it?” 

“No,” Thompson said, ‘no, they 
didn’t. Look here, Jeb, I don’t reckon 
there’s many folks gonna be sorrowing 
that Tom Wynn got a bullet in his 
stummick. Only reason he’s been living 
this long is most men jist didn’t want 
to dirty their hands with the killing 
of him.” 

“They ain’t got no worries about 
their clean hands now.” 

“Yore brother fur one, I guess.” 

“What the hell about him? I don’t 
know where he is or where he’s been 
for several months now.” 

“Shorely, Jeb,” the man said softly, 
placatingly, “nothing meant now a- 
tall.” When Jeb made no response, 
Thompson added, “Besides not a soul 
seen John in town today, although I 
heard the Sheriff wanted to talk with 
John about the killing, the Sheriff 
knowing jist like everybody else how 
John has been reviling Wynn.” 

“Yes,” Jeb said, and he turned as if 
to leave the man at the gate. 

“I jist figured you'd like to know, 
Jeb; that’s all I had in mind.” 

“It wuz a kindness of you.” 

“Tom Wynn dead and right away 
thinking of John Reeves . . . with most 
folks it’s like thinking of Jesus Christ 
when Christmas is mentioned.” 

“Yessir,” Jeb said, “it gits dark afore 
you know it.” 
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“TIL be gitting along. I’d thought 
you'd like to know.” 

“It wuz a kindness.” 

Night had fallen, the trees losing 
their identity while the men talked, so 
that Jeb, standing on the porch again 
and hearing the sounds of Sister setting 
out china for the meal, lost sight of 
Thompson before the man had reached 
his wagon. There was only a patient 
“Gidyap here” then the grinding of 
iron wheel on gravel to tell of depar- 
ture. Jeb stopped at the door, noting 
that the moon had not risen in the now 
clear sky and would not until late, as 
he thought: At times a man gits jist 
like a woman, when something happens 
to stir him up enough, but it wuz good 
he tole me, leastways I'll be expecting 
John if he turns up, and he'll do it ifen 
he done the shooting. He’s bound to 
come, like always, as though God didn’t 
know fur shore I’ve got troubles 
enough. 

When he came into the house, walk- 
ing towards the lantern glowing kitch- 
en, Sister called to him in that flat, old- 
woman’s voice that so often discon- 
certed him whenever he paid the chil- 
dren a visit while they were staying 
with Aunt Edna. ‘‘Papa,” she was say- 
ing, “Papa, you'd better make Lit’le Jeb 
stay out from under my feet. He’s jist 
gitting in the way.” 

“Fur God’s sake, boy,” he spoke 
sharply, “can’t you keep peace? I'll give 
you a pop that'll make you.” 

The boy bobbed his head in agree- 
ment to Jeb’s warning, but he followed 
doggedly at Sister's heels as she passed 
from stove to table, carrying hot dishes. 
After she had placed the biscuits, she 
turned to face Little Jeb slowly, 
and with portentous solemnity she 
thumped him on the head. “Now you 
git,” she said. Little Jeb’s face puckered 


as he began to wail. In three furious 
strides Jeb was across to the boy whom 
he grasped by one arm, half dragging 
him to the table where he sat him in 
a chair. “Peace, peace, you understand.” 
His voice was stricken and intense. 
“Both of you now.” Jeb sat at the head 
of the table, watching with disgust the 
child sniffle in a plaintive way. 

He began eating. The three of them 
ate quietly, as speechless as the vague 
shadows cast by the overhead lantern 
and their bodies. Once, in midst of the 
meal, he got up and went over to spy 
out into the black of the night. 

“Sister,” he finally said, ‘‘is this here 
the best cookin’ you kin do? What 
Aunt Edna been larnin’ you?” 

“Don’t have to cook at Aunt Ed- 
na’s,” the girl replied sullenly. 

“Shore now, and what does Aunt 
Edna do—spoil you by waiting on you 
hand and foot?” 

“She got a nigger, Josie Mae, who 
does the cookin’. She been having Josie 
Mae fur a spell.” 

“What you know — niggers and 
everything, and you not even larnin’ 
how to cook a fit meal fur a man.” 

“Papa,” Little Jeb whined, “when we 
going back to Aunt Edna’s?” 

“I done tole you Aunt Edna’s off 
visiting her kin in Beauregard parish. 
Now yall shut yore mouths about it.” 

The boy, taking hint from the calm 
unseeing serenity of Sister’s face, said 
no more, and he returned to his food 
with a child’s obstinate indifference to 
both good and bad food. Sister, Jeb be- 
came aware, was almost a woman; and 
like a smart woman she was learning 
to keep her mouth shut except for right- 
ful occasions. 

Before they had finished their food, 
the faint drumming of a running horse 
reached them, running, all three could 
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tell, down the back pasture trail that 
came up to the barn. Jeb walked to the 
door, but he decided against going out 
to meet the horseman. He tried to be- 
lieve that the horseman was not coming 
to his house, that it was another neigh- 
bor who, late in his journey home, had 
cut across the property. “Finish your 
eating and git on upstairs,” he said 
gently to the children. “I'll see whoe’er 
it is.’ They retreated from the table, 
their eyes curious and round, but he 
knew they had stopped behind the 
staircase door to listen. 

The man was riding fast, for it did 
not take him long to reach the yard, 
where he did not halt but rode, slacking 
the horse, up to the back porch. The 
hard boots hit the porch, and before 
Jeb had a chance to rise straight beside 
the table, John was standing in the 
doorway. The yellow light shone on 
his still youthful face; his dark serge 
suit was pressed, although there was 
fresh mud spattered on the pants legs. 

“Hope I ain’t bothering you none, 
Jeb, with yore supper. 

Jeb only nodded, asking: “What is 
the trouble this time, John?” 

“I guess somebody done brought you 
the news from town.” 

“Thompson. He stopped by this eve- 
ning.” 

“You don’t have to tell me the 
Sheriff's hot on my coat tail. Yessir, 
hot on my coat tail when every man, 
woman and child in Leesburg knows 
fur shore that Tom Wynn smells better 
dead than he do alive.” 

Jeb spoke, his words coming hard 
and clear as his clenched fist hit the 
table, “Don’t you stand there, John 
Reeves, a brother of mine, and talk 
about a man’s worth when you done 
shot him down. It’s a crime and a sin, 
no matter a man’s character.” 


“Shore now, we won't even say how 
rotten he is.” 

“It ain’t fur you to be saying, not 
with a gun nohow.” 

John came over to the table, sat 
down, and spread his long clean fingers 
and hands on the table. They seemed 
disembodied there under the fan of lan- 
tern light. “I reckon no man can take 
that bullet out of Wynn,” he said calm- 
ly, “so’s it'll do some good. No, neither 
can God fur that matter.” 

“What you aiming to do, John? 
There ain’t nothin’ I kin do to help 
this time.” 

“No, you'd tell me to go turn myself 
in. But you kin help me, and I ain't 
begging you to. You'll have to make up 
yore mind.” 

“That's right! Always telling me you 
ain’t begging!” Jeb advanced around 
the table towards the seated figure, 
pushing a chair in front of him. “You 
ain't begging then. It’s up to me to 
decide, me who’s worked my fingers to 
the bone trying to do everything right. 
Me who's stayed here on this farm, 
working like almighty when cotton 
ain’t even worth the hoeing.” 

“Jeb, I ain’t got the time to hear 
yore troubles. Tell me, is it yes or no?” 

“What you want me to do?” 

“I’m aiming to ride the horse to the 
Texas line, going through that stretch 
of piney woods that go plumb into 
Texas. There ain’t enough roads 
through there fur them to follow me 
in a car. Once I git into the Big Thicket 
over in Texas it'll be jist like being in 
a wilderness, and I kin take my time 
working my way down to the border.” 

“And ifen they follow you on horse?” 

“They ain’t cause you're gonna help 
me there, Jeb. They got to know which 
way I’m going, and when they come 
here, which they is bound to do, I want 
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you to tell them I've high-tailed it for 
Arkansaw.”” 

“Supposing I don’t tell them.” 

“That's you, Jeb, and it ain’t me. 
But I still got a lead on them, and 
they'll have to chase me the way I’m 
traveling.” 

“I’m not giving my bound word to 
lie fur no cold-blooded killing.” 

“I ain’t asking fur it, am 1?” John 
had drawn off his hat and with a white 
handkerchief he was wiping the sweat 
band, peering reflectively at the lining. 
“Jeb, it don’t make any difference fur 
a man to say what he’s gonna do. When 
the time comes, he'll do jist what he 
wuz aiming to do all along.” 

“Wait.” Jeb walked to the stove and 
filled an empty lard tin with biscuit, 
cold pease, then he stuffed a piece of 
salt pork on top. “I can’t see you starve 
out there.” The man did not touch the 
lard pail after Jeb set it on the table. 
“I can’t do no more fur you, John.” 

“A man knows his own mind,” John 
said. “I got to be gitting. You'll do 
what you're gonna do, I reckon.” 

“Yes,” he said, and there was a note 
of finality in his voice. He sat down 
again at the table, his eyes not even on 
the younger brother who was standing, 
almost idly, in the doorway. 

“A late moon,” the younger man 
went on, though more to himself than 
to the brother, ‘‘a late moon is shore 
sweet fur me. Jeb, listen, I ain’t gonna 
say no goodbye; but you’d better shave 
fore Sheriff and his deputies git here. 
You'll want to look purty fur them.” 

Jeb did not move, not even to glance 
out the doorway, until he had heard the 
pounding hooves diminish, going fast 
past the barn and the outer pasture. 
He could tell when the horseman took 
the turn towards the woods. Then he 
dropped his gaze to the table, where 


one lantern and the lard pail of food 
were sitting. 

After he had looked up the staircase 
and seen that the children were already 
upstairs, playing, to judge by the muf- 
fled laughter of Little Jeb, he took the 
lard pail and went out into the yard. 
On his way to the barn he stopped at 
the pig-stye, lifted the lid off the pail 
and dumped the contents into the 
trough. He spent the next hour walking 
about in the dark, trying to forget that 
John had ever come to him, that the 
sheriff and his men would ever come 
out. He had returned to the house when 
the car turned off the road and drove 
into the yard. Jeb picked up a lantern 
and walked out on the porch. The 
sheriff and two other men climbed out 
of the car. 

“Reeves,” the sheriff said, “we're 
lookin’ fur yore brother, John. You 
reckon he’s about the place.” 

“He ain't here.” 

“John Reeves,” the sheriff explained 
easily, ‘“‘wuz the only man who took it 
upon hisself to hate Wynn over a good 
stretch of time. Most other folks gave 
the man up in disgust. That’s why I’m 
lookin’ fur John.” 

“I done said he ain’t here.” Jeb 
placed the lantern on the floor. 

“Now look here, there’s no reason 
why I should stay up half the night 
trying to track down a case that’s as 
plain as the nose on yore face. Where 
is he, I’m telling you.” 

“You ain’t speaking with no nigger, 
Sheriff.” 

“All right, Reeves, all right. I know 
you ain’t had nothing to do with the 
case.” 

“I said he ain’t nowhere round here,” 
Jeb repeated, then he caught himself as 
he was about to add, ‘‘and he ain’t been 
round fur six months.” Seeing himself 
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already entangled in the lie, yet not 
lying enough to do good to anybody, 
infuriated him. ‘Why is it I got to be 
worrying with another man’s deeds,”’ he 
asked loudly, as he glanced accusingly 
into the faces of the three men. “Why, 
why, when I got more than I kin do, 
what with children on my hands and 
no woman; and a little old piddlin’ 
farm that ain’t worth two cents?” The 
men were embarrassed in the face of 
his sharp words, for they shifted nerv- 
ously. They began to watch him coldly, 
mutely. Jeb felt their change, and he 
spoke again, lowering his voice, “I 
reckon I done tole yall all I know.” 

“Thank you fur yore trouble, 
Reeves,” the sheriff said as he turned 
away. “There ain't no use in yore git- 
ting riled up over it.” 

“Boss,” said one of the deputies, 
“ifen John Reeves done hit fur them 
piney woods, he ain’t gonna do like no 
nigger and hang around in them; he’s 
gonna be traveling and traveling hard.” 

“Hell,” the sheriff cursed patiently, 
“every frigging fool who commits a 
crime, from peeking under a woman's 
skirts to killing a man, thinks he’s saved 
when he gits in them piney woods. I 
ain’t even gonna give him the pleasure 
of chasing him horseback. Come on, 
we'll go into town and wire the au- 
thorities in Texas and along the line 
up north.” The three figures filed across 
the yard, the late moon just beginning 
to give more substance to their bodies, 
going through the dark slow as visit- 
ing old ladies. From the gate the sheriff 
—now halted while the deputies went 
on to the car—called: “Good evening, 
Reeves. Hope this all here ain’t both- 
ered you none.” The sheriff did not 
move yet to the car. 

“Good evening, Sheriff. I'll come in- 


to town tomorrow.” 

Then, as though he had at last set- 
tled upon what he wished to say, the 
sheriff added, “It’s my job.” 

The car backed out of the yard onto 
the road. Jeb could see the men light 
up cigarettes, there were flares inside 
the car. It drove down the road, gather- 
ing speed. While the car was backing 
out, he had felt as if his legs were jerk- 
ing, wanting to go to the men and tell 
them his brother had headed for Arkan- 
saw. But he could not, and he dropped 
into the rocker to steady himself and to 
keep from shouting out. After the car 
had disappeared, he grew calmer, real- 
izing it was now too late for the lie. 
As he sat there in the rocker, he was 
suddenly moved to go out to the road. 
He stood at the roadside searching the 
dark, he knew not why, in both direc- 
tions. It was a lonely road, and he could 
not see even a wagon light. 

When he returned towards the porch, 
he once lifted his bent head and the 
ghostly house reared itself before him 
in the cold yards. Turning to the heavy 
woods, he was immersed himself in a 
wild chaotic ride of a horse and a man: 
the horse, sweaty and panting, reined in 
to rest, each gasping breath of the 
animal swelling against his legs; the 
surge of them both when they had 
to cross an open stretch, leaving the 
safe shadows of the wood; stopping, 
alone, listening to the whole world’s 
dim, multiple noises in the far dis- 
tance as he lit and smoked another 
cigarette. 

He shook himself and, unknowingly, 
broke into a run for the house. Half- 
way there, he halted himself, lifted 
one arm partially, in defiance and bit- 
terness, and, caught speechless, allowed 
it to drop limply at his side. 


Commencement 1943 


Scott GREER 


These tremulous lips, half-parted 
in the dim orchestral silence, 

far off a voice calls, 

a sombre note rolls, 

down heaven's awful aisles 
but young and soft, in flowing grey, 
children lost in galactic certainties 

(golden argosy, sweep the sky; 

this, our youth, shall never die. 
Poise, brief moth, before 

this moment breaks—) 

the open door, 

and the dim compelling voices 


Tell me they shall find stark death, 
writhing gods and fiery heavens, 
a mud-hole to die in 

I shall believe you. 
Tell me they will find dead cities, 
crusted with flame and ancient hate, 
hurts for their simple love and faiths 

I shall believe you. 


But the beautiful arch 

of the forehead—lips 

childlike, soft in a faith 

not lost, half-parted 

and asking— 
far off a voice rolls, 
a sombre note calls 
and the crimson hand of violence— 
shelled and cracked on the torn sad shore, 
argosies shall return no more 


These tremulous lips, half-poised 
on a sweet moment, 

the voices, 
and the dim orchestral silence. 


Tell, tell me these things; 
they are lost. 
I shall believe you. 


Poems by Wendell Anderson 


To the Sandhill Cranes 


Back to the meadow this noon 
Came the Sandhill Cranes 

Holding together by the edge of the fence 
Palaver on stilts... 

Then held out their wings 
To the lift of the air, 

And rose with heft 

And thrust through the sky 
Their bills like a prow 

Over the meadows where grass 
Is spring green... 

Forth from their bodies 
Like bellows rushed sound 

As wild to the ear 

As trumpet of elephants 
Shaking the ground. 


Winter Sunset in the Sage Country 


Dry hills have burned at sunset 
Sage and bleaching stone .. . 

Now, the hill-lines glow like coals 

And charred and broken stubs of mountains 
Snap against the sky. 


Greasewood valleys are quiet. 

Still hawks float up like windless smoke . . . 

And frozen lakes have split with geese’s cries 
And flight .. . 

Wet and wild with urgings for the south. 


Loomed there . . . nothing . . . but the shadows of hills, 
Lake waters like a white moon before a storm, 
And geese . . . wild geese . . . thawing hard 

Wet wings against the night. 


Sounds Are Seldom in the Valley 


Sounds are seldom in the valley 

Silenced by the mounds of coyote hills 

Where yips lag down on windless afternoons, 

And by the treeless shores of empty lakes 

Where ducks flit low with panting palpant wings 

And pull like nets small water wakes 

Which rock the ridges of the hills . . . 

No sound among the tangled greasewood floors, 

Or overhead . . . where hawks hold roost 

With wings that grip the wind, 

Nor does one hear the flesh that’s hooked 

And borne like butterflies to where the rimrocks 
Cradle bone. 


Opening the Acre 


Today we have plowed open the acre under a hill . . . 
And we have walked among the upturned furrows, 
Sewing our potato-severs with the germinant eyes 
And we have rolled over the growing of the grass 
As if the plow were the power of a prow 

And the black rolling loam, yielding to iron, 

The furrow of earth-oceans fed this past month 
With the rivers of the sky .. . 


Headwards blackbirds tinkle from the limbs, 
And weight the willows, flinging them in flight 
And now they rush like gusts of rain 

Upon the loosened loam and feed of worms... 
An eagle upwards rims an abyss in the sky, 

And hears the hooves of horses plodding ground 
And voices floating soft as echoes 

Loosed from stones that patter in a well . . . 


So slowly earth is opened up for seed in spring 
And grows in space as though the earth 

Were miles behind a bow... 
So as the sea . . . when field is done... 
And we have unhitched horses from the plow, 
The earth melts back again in time 

As water pouring in a wake... 
And once more breathes with cloud and sun. 


Return 


J. PATRICK BYRNE 


When I go home. I swear by salt of sweat 

To breathe—not just with lungs, but blood and flesh 
And mind—as many living breaths as ever 

Grudged, gulped, but gagged at, here. I will eat bread 
Grown on fat fields where once strange cattle fed. 


When I go home—leave six months’ barrenness 

For twelve months’ grass; leave miles of barbed wire fences 
For crimson fuchsia clouding the roads, lemon 

Laburnums, field-stone walls and hawthorn hedges. . . 
Aran na Naomh, loud Belfast on the Twelfth— 

As much a part of me as Dublin’s easy leisure; 

Howth Head, with summer love in kindly heather— 

Saint Patrick’s Reek, bare kneed in wind and wet. 


Country and city, mine. Shopkeeper, peasant, 
Soldier, and cloistered nun—I breathe in them, 
And permeating mountain, bog, and meadow 
The rainy light and turf’s nostalgic smell. 


When I go home. I shall be old, but Death 
Must drop his scythe and stir his skinny legs 
To run that race; and winning, lose it. Dead, 
But clay to Irish clay, no more an exile. 


The Dark Stroller 


(From the Irish) 


J. PATRICK BYRNE 


A week of weeks stretched on my bed by the window 

Tormented by dreams, or wakeful while he would be slumbering; 
As if in my cloak, and hidden from every kiss— 

Love for the coaxer, the roamer by night, my trouble. 


Sharp pity, I to be without the dark youthful one 

Nine nights, nine days, four quarters of the year—and I praying 
The room to be dark, and shuttered with iron shutters, 

A lock on the door, and the key of the lock astray. 


God’s pity! he of the grey eyes and I not together 
And the priest murmuring Latin for our marrying— 

And then it is not my young man and myself would be stepping 
The length of the woods in the glow of the evening afterwards. 


Young lad, with your touch more gentle than the smoothness of silk 

And the breath of your kiss more fragrant than the fragrance of thyme, 
Not great the blame I may put on you for my wilfulness! 

Only your beauty, and you asleep in the night. 


Viewpoint 
HELEN CATHERINE ROBINSON 


Tell no beggar poverty 
Is but a state of mind. 
Could he fathom such a sea 
No beggar would you find. 


Marcescence 


HELEN CATHERINE ROBINSON 


Spring-green and autumn-mellow now give way 
To wrinkled parchment with a weathered stain, 
And yet within the millrace of the vein 

There is no lack of power to convey 

A flood of purpose to the thirsty clay; 

To turn the earnest millwork of the brain 
Upon a grist of reason to obtain 

Good measure, pressed down, for another day. 


Thus am I hung upon the highest limb— 
Another Pisgah where almost at hand 

One knows and visits in a promised land 

To speak with special privilege of Him. 

And though I know that spring renews the song, 
Make, I pray you, make my winter long. 


Once in a Blue Room 


JAMES FRANKLIN LEWIS 


Jade-green horns and flutes of peacock-blue, 
Gray drum-voices, fire-colored violins, 

The grand voluminous well-being of the cellos, 
Swelled like a sense of resting, 

And stooped within the aisle 

To pick a taste of pink hydrangeas 

Under the whited balconies of stone, 

Slipping silver boxes in our pockets,— 

Roared like a cloud, and swept us on alone. 


And oboes buzzed their twins of lyric splinters, 
Like a piercing yellow fleet of seeking bees. 
Piccolos picked their presto-music faster, 
Turning to snakes and back to birds with ease. 


Like roses gone to the wall to escape the wind 
But there repenting in their countless nooks, 


The theme returned upon us, shelling its cardinal petals 


Into the silver boxes of our books. 


Tracking their stained-glass lens upon our bodies, 
As though to re-sculpture into nature’s nudes 
The vivid color of our tingling idols, 
Fire-colored violins escaped from the symphony 
Into the wing-lit corridors of glossy air, 
Escaped in an obbligato-scale of wavering flame, 
And stirred to the quick the petals of our hair. 


The Seekers 


JAMES FRANKLIN LEWiIs 


Deviously and indirect, 

among transparent ghosts of smoke, 
pass from one room to the next, 
pass from one mood to the next, 
pass, keep passing, 

keep mousing through the cracks. 


Breathing their stimulants to hysteria, 
hunting the endless house down 


through its intimate halls for the haunt of excitement, 
pass from one dream to the next, 

pass from one room to the next, 

pass, keep passing, 

passing away through splintery lanes. 


Seeking the distant bar of healthy serum, 
stuff of the marvelous transformation 

the mystic memory-gold of youth, 

prowl from one back-alley to another, 
pass from one back-stairs to the next, 
pass, keep passing, 

hewing their way through vapor. 


Out of the little excitement 

out of the bored mereness of being, 

and the eventual subsidence into ether, 
peer through one dim room to the next, 
pass from one near-death to another, 

pass, keep passing, 

keep asking, for the elixir, for the brother. 


Song 


Don DRENNER 


Sing in the darkness any song: 
The soldier's song is women, 
Money, wine, and war: 

And the General’s boots. 


Dream in the liquid darkness: 
And the soldier dreams women, 
Pay-day, leave, home: 

Black-out love in the park. 


Play vistas with your back to the dawn: 
Squat in the leaning sun, 

Dream travelling, new questions: 

And the soul sharpened upon flesh. 


A piece of steel is the answer 
To the soldier’s dreams: 
Love is between the fingers: 
And death is travelling! 


Poems by John Ackerson 


Bicker 
(North Atlantic Convoy) 


“Fine day!” I hailed our steward, 
Who jerked his woolly head, 
Spat grudgingly to leeward, 
“Well, seems to be,” he said. 


“The finest!” my arm sweeping 
The sea-horse pastures wet, 
“Come, George, no day for weeping!” 
“The day’s not over yet.” 


I would regret my anger, 
The snobbish words I said, 
My noon nap broke by clangor, 
Already George was dead. 


“Molly on the Shore” 


I loved her when I heard her Irish laughter 
Come lilting through these ruins of renown, 
Rife with warm sunlight from the good hereafter, 
Stark promise for the night that’s clamping down. 
Bare twenty-four, with hazel eyes, spun hair 
So glossy it defies the increasing dark, 
All curves is Molly, quick, and groomed with care, 
And laden with her scent I shall embark. 
With her babe born too early, under bombs, 
Faint for good food, chilled till I kiss her eyes— 
Rejoice, madonna of the smudgy tombs, 
The world for which we fight shall surely rise! 
If I am spared, I'll love her more and more, 
My laughing Molly on the perilous shore! 


Encounter With Royalty 


There as a looker-on, pressed into line 
Despite my slippers and tan coveralls 
Beneath my blue coat—which get-up appalls 
Our ensign whose gilt frills correctly shine— 
An officer, two paces to the front 
I step, and when the numerous royal party 
Descends on me, a tired voice pipes a hearty 
“Hello!” to one of the lads who bear the brunt. 
Polite his questions, and the faint blue eyes 
Blaze up when I salute the English land; 
Likewise Her Majesty's small, gray-gloved hand 
Grips hard: “Madame, such courage never dies.” 
God save the people, rouse them from drugged sleep! 
The seed is planted. If they choose, they reap. 


Step Lightly, Doe 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


Step lightly, doe, 
and shun the foe 
where white winds blow. 


If hardened ground 
betrays a sound 
be homeward bound. 


When day moves on, 
until the dawn 
know safety, fawn. 


Be off; forsake 
your place, if break 
of branches wake 


you from your sleep. 
Oh, hurry deep 
in wood, and leap! 


Step lightly, doe, 
and shun the foe 
where white winds blow. 


Ancient Dream 


FLORENCE CROCKER COMFORT 


Beneath a cowl of shadowed silence, 
in mystery of deep repose, 

you lie sleeping. 

You who fought before, lie sleeping, 
sleeping, sleeping. 


The dream for which you fought laid aside 
in this withdrawal. 

Spirit-chill of disappointment unheeded. 
Bright flame of your searching 

burned to ash. 

Ambition stilled. 


A nation’s wrongs and sorrows cry aloud 
you seek no way to right, 

no way to heal. 

Quietly you rest in the tender stillness . . . 
sleeping .. . sleeping .. . 

nor praise nor blame can stir the quiet heart. 


But perhaps from some empyreal height 
you look with grave compassion 

on the world today, recalling 

other sorrows long outgrown. 


To wonder at the narrow space of learning in men’s lives. 


A white flame of pity for the quickened rage 
of palpitating enmities that metre 

to the furious utterance of such delinquencies 
as stain the blade of time. 


Perhaps to understand . . . 

To vision once again the Ancient Dream 

in auroral light of revelation 

beyond the whip and drive, the flaming swirl 
of angry steel .. . 

beyond the dark abandonment . . . 

beyond beloved sleep. 


The revelation of the flowering 
from the roots of liquid pain 
flowing swiftly in the hearts 
of children and of men. 


Beloved sleep. 


A Selective Bibliography 
on the Criticism of Poetry 1920-1942 


ROBERT STALLMAN 
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